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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





The house he lives in 


“ TOHN, the Smiths are coming 
over tonight,” says Mary, 
hoping to catch John in a hospit- 


able mood. 
“Oh, darn!” exclaimed John. 


Mary puts her hand soothingly 
on his broad shoulder. 


“Now, John, dear, you like 
Ed Smith. And besides, don’t 
you like to have people come to 
see us?” 


“Oh, Ed’s all right, it’s that 


wife of his!” 
“Irene! Why she’s— 


“Yes, she’s always nosing 
around looking for things to pick 
on. If she sees one of the kids’ 
fingerrarks on a door, she goes 
out and tells the world you're a 
bum housekeeper.” 


*‘Well, she won't find anything 
like that tonight, John. You come 
with me a minute. See that door? 
And see that woodwork under the 
mantel? And see those curtains? 
And - look here—see that porch 
floor > 


“Yes, I see ‘em.” 
“Well, aren't they clean 2” 


“Sure, they are. Clean as a 


whistle” 

“Well, if Irene Smith’s house 
is as clean as mine! Do you real- 
ize that I washed all this, includ- 
ing the curtains, in less than two 


hours with that P and G White 
Naphtha Soap you brought home?” 

“All right, bring on the Smiths! 
The only thing Irene will see in 
your woodwork will be her own 
face!” 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY SOAP FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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Labor and the Farmers 


(Address delivered by Samuel Gompers at the National Wheat Conference, 
Chicago, June 20, 1923.) 


deal of interest and concern the introductory address of Congressman 

Anderson, the chairman of this meeting. I was apprehensive as 
to whether he might go into a bill of particulars as to the manner in which 
he disagreed with me. 

I find myself very happily in very little disagreement with Mr. Anderson 
so there is no need of particularizing on my part. 

With the purpose of this conference I have a great interest, and as to 
its results I have great hopes. — 

To speak of farming would be an attempt to delve into a problem with 
which I have little acquaintance so far as practical farming is concerned. 
I think that about the best knowledge that I have of farming is in the story 
of the prescribed method of farming described by Bret Harte in one of his 
stories when he said that the easiest way to raise strawberries was with a 
spoon. 

But there are some principles with which I am fairly well acquainted. 
There are some facts of which I know, and because of the insistence of 
Governor Preus, the chairman of this conference, to write down and prepare 
my remarks in advance, I have really broken away from my practice to comply 
with his urgent request as follows: 


No Saivation By Fiat 


If the farming interest of America can devise no sounder methods of 
maintaining their proper place in the economic scheme of things than a 
resort to legislative cure-alls they are inevitably doomed to disappointment. 


I see no reason why farmers need to expect hope from anything that 
(621) 
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does not also offer hope for labor; and labor long since abandoned any 
dream of salvation through politicians. 

This conference, called by those whose present trend of ‘thought at 
least is toward political remedies, must turn its feet toward paths that 
lead into the economic structure itself if it wishes to work real benefit and 
point to lasting and sound methods. 

I have heard much about the alleged disproportionate income of 
industrial wage earners and farmers. Some have pointed out that one of 
the things greatly to be desired is an increased market for wheat. They 
propose to pattern after industry and teach the people to eat more wheat. 
Let me remind you in passing that you will not induce people to eat more 
wheat if you threaten the income out of which they buy wheat. 

Farmers complain of the state of their market today. I join with you 
in lamenting the inadequate income of the farmer, but I venture to assert 
that the income of the farmers can never be greater if industrial wages are 
either to stand still or go down. The product of the farm is largely bought 
by the populations of the cities and the populations of the cities are composed 
mostly of wage earners. 

There is throughout America today a comparative state of prosperity 
because there is a comparatively high average buying power among the 
workers. Wages are not-what we would like them to be in a great many 
cases, but at least they are not the wages of poverty. They are wages that 
permit workers to buy and to exercise some choice in the range and quality 
of their buying. 

The state of the farmer may be described as an economic maladjustment; 
and that being the case, it can be righted. It seems easy to rush to the 
lawmakers, and ask for law. Let me assure you, out of a long and active 
experience, that there is no great magic in a law. Yow will not stop the 
economic machine and reverse its operation by the enactment of a law. 
About the best that a law can do is to go along with a ripening public senti- 


ment or a ripening economic development. 
There are many lawmakers, some farmers and some wage earners who 


forget that we are living in an industrial civilization. The economic forces 
of our time ride on, developing and changing in accord with the progress 
of human needs, invention, and the supplies of raw materials. The dominant 
character of a civilization is and must be reflected in its customs, its laws 
and its manner of life. Study history to find out about that. 


The “Trust Busting” Fiasco 


Lawmakers a decade ago were furiously engaged in trying to ‘“‘bust the 
trusts.” Political campagins were fought on that issue. The grave yards 
of the decade are not filled with the remains of busted trust, but they are 
well populated with the skeletons of forgotten laws and lawmakers. The 
trusts are greater than ever. It has been possible to curb some of their 
practices and to prevent some practices, but the essential structure has stood 
because it was economically right and moreover economically inevitable. 
I point to these things to help make clear my thought. The road to 
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right practices, right developments, right compensations for various kinds 
of useful service is not through congress or state legislatures. These may 
lend a helping hand and they may clear the road; but they can not build 
the body of our effort nor shape our course. 

Let us look at the specific economic condition affecting the 
farm community. 

In the last ten years there has been no increase in the farm population 
of our country. Despite this the farms raise crops to feed an addition of 
14 millions in our population and enough to increase annual farm exports 
from seven and one-half million tons a year to seventeen and one-half million 
tons a year. 

The per capita volume production of our farms has increased amazingly. 
The industrial production has likewise increased, but the industrial workers 
have found a way to command for themselves a standard of living that has 
progressed somewhat in accord with and in relation to the increase in 
volume production. 

Europe talks about its proletariat, and it has a proletariat. Europe 
talks about its peasantry, and it has a peasantry. The United States has 
neither of these, for two reasons. It has neither the economic conditions 
nor the state of mind that produces a proletariat and a peasantry as those 
classifications are understood in Europe. Even if we had ever had a pro- 
letariat and a peasantry, which we did not, mass production would have 
put an end to both. Because American cities have no proletariat, American 
industrial wage earners are free in mind and in fact to proceed to work out 
their salvation through organization and cooperation within their industries. 
Our minds are not frozen by any ingrained sense of belonging to a given status 
We are free to accept whatever facts we find and to use them as seems best. 
That applies with equal force to our farms. And let me add that the farmers 
of our country will, if they know their history, proceed to find remedy an 
improvement through organization within their industry. There are all 
manner and varieties of evangelists shouting from the house tops, demanding 
miraculous works from politicians, and the poor politicians are being driven 
to desperation. I am perfectly willing that they should be driven to des- 
peration; and there are a lot of political crooks and charlatans whom I would 
joyfully see driven clear out of the game; but all of that brings home precious 
little bacon, either to farmer or wage earner. 


Organization the Great Need 


If the wage earners of our country had not the sense and the courage 
to organize nobody would have much sympathy for them and nobody would 
take their complaints very seriously. Gentlemen, the temptation to say, 
“go thou and do likewise,” is almost beyond my power to resist. 

I should like to give you another reason for resorting to your own power, 
your own capacity, your own intelligence. You will not admit that you 
have not the intelligence, for almost anyone of you within hearing of my 
voice could tell what is wrong and how to fix it. I think most Americans 
do that with great facility. You know what is wrong and you know what 
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ought to be done, but when it comes to doing it you are not in position to 
act as a unit, to pool your thought and your power fora single purpose. 
You are disorganized. 

The best knowledge of an industry or an occupation is to be found 
within that industry and that occupation. Farmers know more about 
farm problems than anyone else knows about those problems. Why do 
farmers think they must run to legislators to find out the things about 
which they themselves are the best experts? 

I have said, and I should like to repeat here, that political government 
has definite limitations in the ordering of affairs and it can go beyond these 
limitations only at the peril of the people and their social and economic 
organization. Political government, for example, is simply not competent 
to conduct industry, to work out the salavtion of industry, or to teach 
industry in which paths to walk. There is a great gulf fixed between politics 
and industry. Industry must work out its own salvation, build up its own 
great governing forces, apply democratic principles to fit. its own structure 
and meet the needs of humanity out of its own intelligence. There. is no 
other force that has the qualifications to take this job away from industry 
and as long as organization persists and grows within industry and the 
intelligence that is in industry devises methods of functioning, no other 
force can ever grow up that will possess the qualifications. 

Our social order has got to develop according to the character of those 
things that provide its life. In pastoral days the social order took its form 


from the pastoral life of the people. In our time it must do likewise, and 
in spite of all the efforts of dreamers to the contrary, it does do likewise. 

Is it not logical to apply the same thought to the rural life of the country? 
Rural and urban life are largely interdependent upon the same major trends 
and developments. 


A Recording of Experiences 


Individual farmers have fought many manifest evils. They continue 
to fight. They have developed some organized strength and with which 
they fight more effectively. In some cases farmers have found a way to 
decrease abuses, but in every case where progress has been made organization 
has been the bed rock of their strength and their progress. I can prescribe 
nothing short of more and more organization. Wherever there is organi- 
zation there is a center—a clearing house—for the gathering and disseminating 
of information, of economic experjence, of the manifestations within your 
occupation. The records so accumulated will serve to disclose the wisdom 
or unwisdom of contemplated policies and undertakings. Something like 
scientific procedure then becomes possible. The recorded experience of 
mankind is the only thing that enables us to avoid mistakes that were made 
a century ago. If it were not for recorded experience—experience recorded 
in written records and in memory for transmission from day to day and from 
generation to generation—we should have each day to learn again how to 
start fire with a whirling stick. Recorded experience in given occupations 
is no less vital than in our social structure as a whole, no less important in 
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guiding us aright from day to day than in guiding us from century to 
century. Organization is a means of bringing to a central point for common 
use the experiences of all. 

There is no force in our social organization that will not come to the 
council table with the farmers when the farmers find the way to bring their 
strength together at that table. And, let me point out, the council table is 
the goal. ‘The battle field is not the goal, much as some may like to make 
it appear so. The council table means conference, negotiation and agree- 
ment. Agreement at the council table is native to our soil. It is fundamentally 
our way. It ts the foundation and the touchstone of democracy. Every agree- 
ment between organized groups registers progress and achievement—some- 
thing postive. Reason finds its place at the council table where equals 
come together. 

We are but in the beginning of a great unfolding of democracy. We 
have but taken the first steps, great and wonderful and gratifying as they 
have been. Civilizations grow slowly and we shall not end all evil in our 
time. If we can be conscious of progress we have reason to feel that all 
is not ill that is amorg us. But on this point put much emphasis: Progress 
is not gained by fiat, nor is it ordered into being by virtue merely of law. 
More frequently law registers what is either accomplished or recognized. 
It follows more often than it leads. Put your faith in your own works and 
see that your works are thorough, diligent and based always upon the needs 
of your own occupation and guided by your own knowledge of that occupation. 


The Hope of the Farmer 


Yesterday I should have rested content with the prepared remarks, 
but I do now want to submit an additional thought. 

What I have tried to convey is that the farmers have not taken advantage 
of the opportunities which they have had to unite in their common defense 
in the advancement of their own rights and welfare; nor have the wage 
earners to the extent to which they should have organized, but when we 
think in our movement of the industrial life, of the tremendous area of our 
territory, with the variety of people coming from all parts of the whole 
world, with all the sins of omission and commission and their habits in their 
own home countries, it is saying something for the organized labor move- 
ment of America that we have accomplished what we have, and have secured 
the organization of between five and one-half and six million industrial wage 
earners. 

To a large extent this is not the case with the farmers of our country, 
It has been the effort of my associates and of myself to try and bring the 
message to the farmers of America that their only hope for immediate 
protection and final prosperity is by and through the organization of the 
farmers. 

I have no quarrel with the gentleman farmers, and I have no word of 


adverse criticism to make if the gentleman farmers will organize a gentlemen 


farmers’ association. 
But I want, if I can have that which I want and believe, I want the 


real farmers to organize in their own association. 
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There is an identity of interests between the farmers and the industria] 
wage earners, that every attempt has been made to confuse; now and then 
some one comes to me and says, “Mr. Gompers, I am glad to meet you, 
I am glad to shake you by the hand, I know you by reputation”; and my 
invariable answer is, “I wish you knew me better than my reputation.” 

So I say to you I wish you farmers of America would know the American 
organized labor movement as it is rather than the reputation which altogether 
too many have given it. 

You may rest assured that every honorable effort made by the farmers 
for their organization will be backed up and aided by the American Federation 
of Labor. You may rest assured that there are overwhelming points of 
contact and mutual interest which it will be our duty to help in formulating. 

I remember several years ago at a farmers’ conference held in the City 
of St. Louis, which I had the pleasure of attending, where a committee 
was appointed for the purpose of drafting a broader understanding or 
agreement—call it what you please—but it was one of mutual helpfulness, 
it was a pledge to do the best each could do to help the other meet his 
problems, and that is the spirit we want. 

May I add this? Both you and I and those whom I have in part the 
honor to represent have sometimes followed after false gods. One of the 
influences of 1880 and 1890 was this outburst and clamor for anti-trust 
laws. We finally succeeded in prevailing upon the congress to adopt what 
is now known as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and the subsequent anti-trust 
laws. 

Anti-Trust Law Reaction 

There was a small coterie of men who would not join in 
that howl for such legislation and I am very proud of the fact of being in 
opposition to it. 

The result has been this; that while the anti-trust laws of the United 
States have just skimmed over the trusts and combinations and corporations, 
they have gone to the very marrow of the associated efforts of the men on 
the farms and in industries, so that the anti-trust laws of our country have 
been made the instrumentalities of anti-combination laws, anti-coalition laws, 
anti-association laws. The things which farmers have the natural right to 
‘do normally are outlawed by the very laws that some of us have stood in 


the advance in asking. 

What the farmers need is that the road be cleared and an opportunity 
given to them for the exercise of their natural and normal rights of association 
and getting together in their own interests. 

I do not know that I have the right even to express the hope, much less 
the thought, but I will make the venture, that is for the paper which I pre- 
pared and which probably may be incorporated in the minutes of this 
conference, that you give the thoughts therein expressed a little more of 
consideration than usual after hearing a formal address read. I think it 
contains the germs of a few thoughts that may be helpful to the farmers. 

I do join with you in the feeling of apprehension that the farmers are 
in a bad situation, and when the producers of the wealth of our land in farm 
and factory are in such a condition, it is not well for our republic, our beloved 
Republic of the United States. 





A Review of Industrial Courts 


In the following article Mr. Tobriner discusses the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations as an institution where compromise rules, and he makes 
his case beyond question. 

The recent Supreme Court decision which has taken the heart out of the 
Kansas court leaves Mr. Tobriner’s views none the less interesting, for the 
advocates of such tribunals have not been led to abandon their advocacy of the 
idea. Furthermore, the institution still has some life in Kansas and in Colorado 
the compulsory arbitration act is still in force. 

But Mr. Tobriner touches upon only one objection registered by Labor 
to the Kansas court idea. The chief and most fundamental objection is that 
the Kansas court, or any tribunal or board established for like purposes and 
along like lines, rests tis whole force and effectiveness upon the imposition of 
involuntary servitude; and involuntary servitude is not only objectionable and 
reprehensible to Labor, but is in clear violation of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Tobriner’s article is presented as an excellent discussion of one phase 
of an intolerable institution. 

Prof. MarHEw O. Topriner (Stanford University) 

OT many months ago, when an ex-Governor of Kansas was advocating 
N his new formula for the settlement of industrial disputes, the labor leaders 
of thiscountry made known their opposition. Plainly they objected to 
the erection of the proposed court of industrial relations, and loudly they were 
denounced as “un-American.” Especially did those who conceived the 
Kansas court as the final “solution” of the labor problem stigmatize this 
labor opposition as narrow-minded class-selfishness. If they were to be 
believed an opposition prompted by the lust for higher wages, motivated 
by a disinclination to surrender the strike, was preventing the creation of a 
needed safe-guard to the American people. No doubt it was—in the minds 
of the court’s proponents of the time. The minds of many others were not 
so set. Although as yet unsubstantiated, the argument of the labor leaders 
that the court would only compromise disputes and not settle them, was 
unanswered. So the actual record of the court was awaited as the final 
indicator of the efficacy of the plan. Today we have that record. We 
examine it to see if it bears out Labor’s claims to the effect that three men 
alone can never “solve” the problem. Or, if Labor is wrong, to familiarize 

ourselves with this ideal panacea of present troubles. 

Since the latter part of the 19th century the workmen of this country 
have manifested an opposition toward the present judicial system—an 
attitude which has been caused by the use of hated legal weapon, the 
injunction. Whatever its justification, Labor feels that our present court 
system is not impartial. Recruited from the ranks of successful lawyers, 
our judges, they claim, represent the point of view of the corporation. Most 
of them are in fact ex-corporation lawyers, protagonists of the present state 
of things, representatives of the classes on top. But these courts are uncon- 
cerned in the main with labor problems, their real work lying in the realm 

(637) 
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of criminal and civil disputes. And to these fields Labor would restrict 
them. 

For upon what attribute, after all, does the sanctity of our judiciary 
rest? Certainly, upon its impartiality. Lacking this no court can dis- 
pense true justice. So if Labor is warranted in believing that the courts 
are not impartial upon industrial questions we can hardly condemn it for 
opposing an extension of judicial powers to industrial fields, and the Kansas 
plan is more than an extension of judicial powers to industrial fields. It is 
more than setting loose upon the ticklish problem of industrial relationship 
our present court system. It smacks more of a blind plunge into the dark. 
For the Kansas Industrial Court, possessing few of the safeguards of our 
judicial system, is a far freer agency than an ordinary court. Unfettered 
by precedent and the rules of the common law, it is actually more a commission 
than a court. 

Says Labor: “You take from us the strike, to give us what? ‘Three 
men of an X make-up for decisions upon matters vital to our very existence.” 
Actually, all does depend on the judges. Yet, says Labor, there is no assur- 
ance that those judges, will not be (1) appointed because of political pull; 
(2) swayed by their individual notions rather than the justice of the cases; 
(3) representatives of the employers’ point of view rather than a justice 
unaffected by class consciousness. 

Turning to actual experiences with plans similar to the Kansas court 
we find that they have not been immune from judicial appointments of a 
political nature. Often the motive for a particular appointment is other 
than a desire for the best qualified man. ‘Too often it is the sympathy toward 
one side or the other the judge-to-be has displayed, and woe unto the office- 
seeker who has selected for his sponsors the wrong party, the party out of 
power, be it Capital or Labor. In noting Viscount Bryce’s comment upon 
the Industrial Court system of Australia on p.ige 198 of the second volume 
of his work on ‘Modern Democracies,” we find: “Though no charge of 
unfairness has been made upon members of the High Court for the'r action 
in any of these issues, whether practical or purely legal, it may be d fficu t 
for Ministers who have to weigh the merits of the persons considered for 
appointment to the Bench to keep out of their considerations the at itude 
which such persons would be likely to take, as judges, upon controvers al 
matters. A high author.ty told me that this consideration was beieved to 
have influenced some judicial appointments during the last decade, and 
that the judges of the inferior courts are sometimes selected w th too little 
regard to their attainments.” A rather unreliable justice it is that mirrors 
the views of the dominant political party. 

Although the decisions of the Kansas court can not be claimed to be 
tinged with political considerations, it has been said, no qualifications being 
imposed for the position of judgeship, men have been se’ected by the 
Governor because of political reasons. And this on the authority of Professor 
Feis of the University of Kansas who writes in the Survey of February 25, 
1922: “Governor Allens appointees in some cases have rendered him 
political service. One, Judge Reed—was one of the Governor's political 
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managers. One of the appointees, Crawford, was turned down by the 
Senate. The Governor sent in no other candidate and after the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, gave Crawford a vacation appointment which gives him 
two years to serve.” If our state politics were clean, we might safely place 
in the hands of the Governor the power of judicial appointment, as in Kansas, 
and Labor would have little cause for complaint. But our state politics 
are not clean. Too easily the power of “pull” can be brought to bear. Too 
easily decisions affecting the most vital affairs of the laborers’ lives can be 
made mere footballs of politics. So Labor’s assertion that we may have 
judges appointed because of political “pull” has ts element of truth. But 
the question of whether such a consideration would be sufficient to condemn 
the court in our eyes, let us reserve for future consideration. First, let us 
hear Labor’s further claims regarding the inevitable fallibility of the judges 
of the court. 

“Labor has no assurance that its contentions will receive the consider- 
ation due them. ‘They do not know who will be the members of such a court, 
what preconceived notions of justice may be brought to bear upon the situa- 
tion, or what influences, political or economic, may be invoked to sway its 
judgment.” So writes a representative of Labor in a representative labor 
journal, the Labor Clarion of San Francisco. ‘The court’s decisions 
depend entirely upon the training, interests, and idiosyncracies of the judges 
since no fundamental principle can be laid down for the guidance of courts 
of arbitration. Consequently, there is good reason for the assertion made 
by labor leaders that the decisions of the court depend entirely upon the 
personal bias and preconceived notions of the judges.” So writes Frank T. 
Carlton of Albion College. With no basic principles to serve as the grounds 
for decisions, Labor states that the judges of the industrial court must 
necessarily decide matters from a personal bias. 

Has this proven true in Kansas? From the scanty material accessible 
upon such a point, I should be inclined to answer that in one way at least 
the court has proven dissappointing. While not making awards from a 
personal bias especially, neither has it made awards from basic principles. 
Down into the bedrock of labor economics this court has not penetrated, but 
upon the most obvious and the easiest solutions it has preferred to base its 
decisions. One case after another points to the same conclusion. The court 
has not crystallized its thought into any reliable laws of general labor policy, 
but rather as a free agency deciding each case as best it can by the use of 
plain common sense, it has thought best to operate. 

Not that I condemn this policy. There is truth in what Herbert Feis 
writes. ‘This tendency to proceed slowly in formulating general principles 
is defensible.” But what I object to is the rather weak attitude the court 
seems to have taken in its decisions. If we are to have a court that is to 
mean anything at all in the adjudication of disputes it must be more than 
a court which merely settles each individual controversy, adding two and 
two together to determine that they make four. We must have more than 
a court that makes awards which, in each individual case, seem to best please 
the litigants and to most easily avoid trouble. A court that always finds the 
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middle road which compromises the dispute and serves as the most expedient 
short-cut through the troubled realms of labor questions is doomed to failure. 
For, deciding each case solely on the claims of the disputants, at times it will 
be swayed one way—at times, another. Engrossed in its own contradictory 
decisions such a court would find itself destitute of as much as a tiny candle 
in the black night of struggle between Labor and Capital. Sometimes 
advancing, sometimes retreating, but always travelling in endless circles 
such a court must fall to the ground if because of no other reason than its 
own instability. 

With our present indecision in labor matters it is admittedly difficult 
to formulate general principles for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
In the First Annual Report of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 
Chief Justice Huggins fully recognizes the difficulties faced by the court 
when he says: “We had no chart or compass. We had no precedent to 
guide us. Every question that was brought before us was a brand-new 
question right out of the shop. . . . It is doubtful whether the public 
will ever appreciate the work which was placed upon the judges of this 
court in shaping its course during these early months, in determining the 
general principles of law upon which these cases must depend. : 
And for these “principles” the court adopted—or borrowed—the principles 
enunciated in the recent railroad legislation of the United States Congress: 
“In determining the justice and the reasonableness of a wage, the Board . . . 
shall consider: 


. The scale of wages paid in other industries. 
. Relation between wages and the cost of living. 
. Hazzards of employment. 
. Training and skill required. 
- Degree of responsiblity. 
. Character and regularity of employment. 
7. Inequalities of increases of wages or of treatment, the result of 
previous wage orders or adjustments. 
8. Skill, industry, and fidelity of individual employes.” 


In a very general way these principles have been consistently considered 
by the court in rendering awards. But the court has nevertheless avoided 
any general rulings. When forced to face the question of Sunday work in 
the case of Wendelee vs. Union Pacific Railroad in June, 1920, it stated that, 
“The members of the court feel that a seven-day week ought to be dis- 
couraged. At the present time, however, it is not deemed wise to make an 
order covering the matter, but rather a recommendation leaving time and 
opportunity for working out a plan which will give every faithful worker 
one day’s rest in each week.’’ (Annual Report, Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations for 1920, page 40.) Again in December of the same year, in the 
case of the Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes of America 
vs. The Joplin and Pittsburg Railway Company, the court held that Sunday 
work was “permissible when the work was absolutely necessary and for this 
the company should not be penalized.” Now the court actually believes 
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that Sunday work is bad, and has even gone so far as to recommend that 
it be abolished. However, instead of working out some general principle 
regarding Sunday work it has allowed the litigants to persuade it that in 
each industry there are extenuating circumstances and special conditions 
which would make a general ruling unfair. 

When the court was called upon to decide what it considered a legitimate 
working day to be, in the case of Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Employes vs. Joplin and-Pittsburg Railway Company, it refused to 
stipulate any specific number of hours as the legitimate working day for 
all industries but instead decided to determine different working days for 
different industries, the length of the day to depend upon the conditions of 
work, the difficulty of the work, and other relevant circumstances. It 
states, (First Annual Report of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, page 
64), “It is the opinion of the court that no arbitrary time can be fixed as 
to the length of the working day. In many vocations such as deep-shaft 
mining, working in smelters, glass factories, steel mills, around furnaces, or 
where there are conditions detrimental to health, or where the work is so 
arduous as to be a severe tax on the strength, a six-hour day may be too 
long. . . . It depends upon the nature of the work. It depends upon 
the physical and mental strain.” So now the court finds itself ruling sepa- 
rately what the working day shall be for each industry and has even gone 
so far as to differentiate the length of the day for separate divisions of the 
same industry. Its principle seems to be, ‘For every different case, a dif- 
ferent working day.” And, so far, the court has sanctioned everything from 
an eight-hour day in the Topeka-Edison Company case (Docket No. 3254) 
to an 11-hour day in the Kansas Flour Mill case (Docket No. 3407). 

Insofar as it argues that the Kansas Industrial Court lacks fundamental 
principles upon which to base its decisions, Labor is justified. But Labor 
claims more. It asks, if not upon fundamental principles, upon what other 
basis will decisions be reached? “Upon the basis of personal, preconceived 
notions of the judges,” it answers. After all, when a man lacks criterion for 
estimating a question—and still must act as a judge of how that question 
shall be decided—he usually falls back upon his own ideas concerning the 
question. By his lights and by his preconceived conceptions concerning 
the matter, he judges it. And thus, instead of justice from the hands of 
the court, Labor will get only a rehash of the judge’s preconceived ideas. 
Again we turn to the court. Have personal notions and prejudices crept 
into the decisions? 

In June, 1919, an action was tried before the Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of Kansas which involved the question of the closing hour of 
freight depots of the various railroads of Topeka. W. I. Huggins wrote 
the decision which read: “. . . It is largely a social question. 

The custom and practice of the American people has made the evening 
hour the hour for recreation, for self-improvement, and for the family 
circle. Lectures, concerts, and religious meetings are held during the 
evening hours, and picture shows and other places of amusement and 
recreation are kept open and operated during the evening hours and not 
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at other hours of the day. . . . In the family the evening hour is the 
children’s,hour. . . . That is the hour the children are entitled to the 
society of the”parents. To deprive the children of this . . . is a very 
serious matter.”@{On]December 9, 1920, in the case of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employes vs. Joplin and Pittsburg Railway 
Company, Judge? Huggins wrote: ‘“There comes a limit to the working day 
beyond which you can not go without invading the social rights of the 
worker. Every worker is entitled to a reasonable time for rest, for recreation, 
for self-improvement, for social diversion, for the family circle. ‘The working 
day may be so long as to invade these rights, even though the mental and 
physical strain be a matter of little consequence.” 

There is no doubt that when there arose a question concerning socialism, 
W. I. Huggins allowed some personal preconceptions to enter into his decision. 
He had written on page 21 of his book upon “Labor and Democracy,” 
“Socialism in all its phases including the later development of Bolshevism, 
has retarded or destroyed civilization; it has developed the worst forms of 
tyranny and oppression; it has scoffed at religion and desecrated shrines 
and sanctuaries; it has accomplished no permanent good except as it has 
served as a horrible example. . . . Socialists themselves are the best 
proof that the socialist scheme is worthless. . . .” So it is not sur- 
prising that when Mr. Huggins heard, in the Coal Investigation of April, 
1920, that $10,000 collected by certain Kansas unions had been turned 
over to a Socialist paper in Nebraska, he ordered that the “check-off”’ 
system be discontinued. No longer were the unions to be allowed to deduct 
their dues from the worker’s credit in his employer’s books before wages 
were paid. Why? Because the system had been used for purposes which 
Mr. Huggins’ previous training unequivocably condemned. 

Some will say that Labor should not fear, nevertheless. Willingly 
Labor should sink its individual rights into the Kansas court because of 
the public good, they will claim. But Labor realizes, as it glances toward 
Kansas, that its judges in an industrial court will be selected by no known 
measurable standard, and when selected will have no known measurable 
standard by which to judge. And Labor objects to such certain uncer- 
tainty. It is too vital a matter upon which to run risks. There is too great 
a likelihood that such men as the anti-socialistic Mr. Huggins will carry 
their conservatism into the heart of labor disputes, and there it will crystallize 
into a lasting clamp, preventing all growth and progress. Courts have . 
not in the past favored labor reforms, and the compromising Kansas court 
gives no indication it will grasp any real principles of reform. It seems that 
the court will develop into no true dispenser of justice but only an officialized 
expression of the private views of its members. And, as such, Labor fears it. 





Charters have been issued from June 1 to and including June 30, as 
follows: Central labor unions, 3; local trade unions, 8; federal labor unions, 
3; total, 14. 





Breaking Ground 


By W. B. Rusin 
N MAY 1, 1921, the printing trades went out on a strike for the 44-hour 
O week. Thereafter, the employers of Milwaukee entered into an 
“open shop”, contract. (See appendix to this article.) 

As usual the employers procured an injunction restraining the strikers 
from pursuing their strike, except upon terms prescribed by the judge. 
The strikers went into court and asked that the injunction be dismissed on 
the ground that this ‘open shop” agreement was illegal, in that it violated 
the criminal laws against monopoly and conspiracy. They contended that 
even if it were not illegal, it was unjust, commercially unfair, and economically 
oppressive, and sought to gain advantages out of harmony with the progress 
of our times and therefore the employers were not in court with clean hands. 

The strikers urged that a court of equity should not lend itself to aid a 
party seeking equitable relief in a harsh bargain which is disadvantageous 
to a vast number of people, simply because its method may not be punished 
by law. They also urged that the doctrine of laissez faire no longer has 
place in our conception of society, and that one may not do with his property 
that which would be to the injury of another. That we are a government 
by a majority, and the laws and decisions must be for the benefit of the 
greater majority consistent with human fundamentals. That the plaintiffs 
are corporations and derive their right to exist and to do business from the 
state, and its creations should not be instrumentalities of oppression. They 
stressed the claim that the individual employe is at a disadvantage with a 
combination of employers, and that he has neither the mental nor financial 
ability to cope alone and therefore is not a free agent in a free labor market. 
That labor unions are exempt by law from the statutes of criminal monopoly 
and conspiracy; that the laborer works not only because he will but because 
he must, and any condition of society that compels a man to work under 
circumstances that may be injurious to his health and life, does not extend 
him equal protection. That equity ought not be a partner in a scheme 
of economic oppression, and that if the striker can be enjoined from coercion, 
why should not the employer be equally enjoined by denying him equitable 
relief when his contract is coercive in its very purpose. 

Union Loses on Appeal 

From the granting of the injunction, the union took the case to the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The court decided against the contentions 
of the union by a vote of five to two, the majority opinion stating that this 
contract on its face does not show “a purpose to unlawfully interfere with, 
impair, or impede the individual defendants, or other individual workmen, 
so as to require a holding that it is a violation of public policy.” 

While the union lost the case, we were favored by a dissenting opinion 
by Justice Crownhart, which is not only a gem of legal literature, but the 
first judicial expression of what we believe will soon find its way in the 
majority opinions of labor cases. We give here the entire opinion. 


CROWNHART, J. (dissenting): I regret I can not concur in the opinion of the 
court. It seems to me that we have here a judicial sanction by a court of equity of 
(633) 
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an unlawful boycott in an aggravated form. It is a universal rule of equity that the 
plaintiff must come into a court of equity—a court of conscience—with clean hands. 
The plaintiff must be able to appeal to the conscience of the court because he is free 
from wrong himself and hasright and justice onhisside. It isin such cases, and such cases 
only, that this court, under its equity jurisdiction, will grant relief. We are not called 
upon to approve the acts of the defendants. We may concede for the purposes of 
this case that they are wrong and that if the plaintiffs are without fault, they are 
entitled to relief. So we will look to the plaintiffs to see if they are innocent of wrong 
doing. 

- Sought to Boycott Unions 

The plaintiffs are ten separate corporations engaged in the printing business. 
They combined and confederated with substantially all the other employing printers 
of Milwaukee into a union or monopoly of employers to deal with their employes, and 
in this resulting combine they agree to boycott the union of their employes. This 
union of employes is a voluntary organization of workmen, and is lawful in itself and 
as such recognized by the statutes of the state and its public policy. The plaintiffs 
and their confederates agree under severe penalties for failure to stand by the agree- 
ment, to refuse to deal in any manner as individuals with the union of their employes 
for the term of one year, and having so agreed they seek from this court, sitting in 
equity, an injunction against “their employes alleged to be engaged in wrongful 
acts against their employers, the plaintiffs here.” 

Now, as I take it, this court does not deny the universal doctrine of equity that 
if the plaintiffs are themselves engaged in an unlawful combine they should be thrown 
out of a court of equity and relegated to a court.of law. If we look back of the pre- 
tentious recitals preceding the agreement, the purposes of the combine can not be 
mistaken. It is to utterly destroy the workmen’s union, which is a lawful organization, 
and force the employes to deal with the combine as individuals. It has long been 
recognized that in such a position the workman is forced to accept his employer’s 
terms. No individual workman can bargain on an equal footing with organized capital. 

To clearly understand the effect of the ruling of the court it is well to divorce the 
case from the prejudice against workmen’s unions growing out of strikes, and plant the 
ruling on a suppositions case. Suppose, then, that the bankers of the state should 
confederate into a monopoly of credit and should agree that as individual bankers 
they would have nothing to do with any farmers’ cooperative society, which would 
mean the ruin of the farmers’ cooperative societies because of lack of credit. Will 
any one say that such a conspiracy on the part of the bankers would be lawful? 


Other Similar Illustrations 

Again, suppose all the newspapers in Milwaukee should confederate and agree 
that for the space of one year or more they would not have any dealings with some 
particular store. They, then, would not accept advertising from that store, with the 
result that its business would be ruined. Would such a conspiracy be legal? One 
more illustration: Suppose all the packers should confederate and conspire to drive 
some meat market out of business, and to that end they should refuse to deal with 
such market for the space of a year. What would happen to the market? Would it 
not be driven eut of business and would such an agreement be legal? Either case 
would bring the conspirators under the ban of the common law. Such a combine is 
against public policy. 

The mere statement of the case applied to the possibilities under the ruling of the 
court should be enough to show this. “As often declared, law is not alone the product 
of abstract reasoning, but of experience as well. It is the outcome of logic of the 
mind confirmed by the logic of events. The consequences of the application of a 
rule often furnish the most potent argument in its support or are most persuasive in 
its condemnation.” Dawson v. National Life Ins. Co., Iowa, 157 N. W., p. 933. 
But the court is not driven to the extremity of formulating a public policy, for that 
has been done by the legislature. Sec. 4466a, Stats., provides: 

“Any two or more persons who shall combine, associate, agree, mutually under- 
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take or concert together for the purpose of wilfully or maliciously injuring another in 
his reputation, trade, business or profession by any means whatever, or for purpose 
of macliciously compelling another to do or perform any act against his will, or pre- 
venting or hindering another from doing or performing any lawful act shall be punished 
by imprisonment in the county jail not more than one year or by fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars.” 

Effects of Agreement 


The effect of the unlawful agreement made by the employing combine is: To 
prevent the workmen from collective bargaining; to reduce them to the position of indi- 
vidual bargaining, which is recognized by law and by sound economic principles as 
inadequate to the welfare of workmen or society as a whole; and, to destroy the union 
of workmen, which is undoubtedly the prime purpose of the illegal combine. 

This brings the case squarely within the anti-boycotting statute just quoted. 

It should be unnecessary to discuss these propositions at length. It seems clear 
that the combine of employers is illegal and criminal. It follows that the plaintiffs 
are improperly joined as plaintiffs in the action, and that they are not entitled to 
equitable relief. This court should refuse to recognize the plaintiffs and should dismiss 
the action. For these reasons I respectfully dissent. 


The old saying is, “nothing ventured, nothing gained.” As long as we 
have courts and labor is brought into court, labor should seek the affirmative— 
the aggressive. Not merely defend but strike the offensive for new rules 
and progressive decisions. That which is in the minority today, may be 
in the majority tomorrow. The dissenting opinion of yesterday is the 
majority opinion of today. The union’s brief abounds with these aphorisms. 


It all lies with the peronnel of the court. 

So, when the question is asked, what is the matter with the law and the consti- 
tution—the answer is, it is solely in their application. Courts alone can stop the 
lawyers’ march to oblivion. The sociologist and economist are fast displacing the 
lawyer. There is but one reason for this. The world wants new ideas, wants to 
throw off the yoke of ancient precedents. Reverence for old things no longer makes 
an argument against clamoring needs of the day. Times have changed. Eternal 
principles can never change, but their application must be modernized.” 


Must Not Stand Still 


True, courts must be courageous. They must not yield to passion or popular 
clamor or excitement. But to stand still, to fail to see the light of the new day of 
progress is no evidence of courage, but rather of passiveness, yea, lethargy. Nor will it 
suffice to claim for courts slow conservativeness. It is folly to approach the goal by 
walking when riding in automobiles is safe. It is not fashion, but need that demands 
of the courts the laying down of rules, unfettered by precedents, to suit modern needs. 
One can not serve two masters at one time. Neither can one apply old common law 
doctrines to modern complicated, economic and sociological conditions. The further 
courts are removed from the people, the more they are feared, but the less they are 
respected and loved. The nearer to the people, the less are they feared but the more 
are they respected and loved. 

If it please the court, we do not for one moment deem that an adverse ruling to 
our contention will draw down the curtain of labor’s hope. Progress is undaunted by 
defeats along its road of travel; and we do not believe that a favorable decision in 
this case will cause the waters of the Red Sea in the world of Life to divide themselves 
for Labor’s immediate deliverance into a Canaan of economic happiness. The march 
through the industrial wilderness is more than 40 years between man and eternal 
solution. . . . Unyielding patience is time’s only faithful partner. 

But the many wars since then, and the war which is now threatening again so soon 
upon the heels of one we had all hoped would be the last of wars, has awakened me to 
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the grim realization that brotherly love can never be attained, that"the problem between 
Capital and Labor will never be perfectly solved. 

It is not that I do not want a solution. Every man craves solution. [Itjis the 
unsatisfied yearning of the soul. It is the child dream of every brain. 


Perfection Not Obtainable 

We all wave the magic wand in our imagination. But friction is nature’s obstruc- 
tion to perpetual motion, and human nature is friction to any perfection in society. 
The psychological problem of life can not be solved. It is ever a mystery. Human 
wants and their satisfaction are speculative and metaphysical in every individual. 
All one can do is to make life more livable. 

We do not expect the court by its decision in this case to solve the whole problem of 
Labor and Capital. Neither do we ask this court in the face of the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court on some of the questions, to take a position unmindful 
of that high court’s judgment. On Federal questions it can not. On others perhpas 
it will of course give it deferential consideration. 

We do, however, expect and have the right to hope that upon this record here this 
court will condemn the blanket injunction and the blanket complaint. 

This case belongs to a class of hard cases because many are they that bivouac 
on their outcome. 


Labor Breaks New Ground 
Many times have I urged labor cohorts—‘‘Capture the Courts.” 
The union lost-the decision but it won the fight. Its pains are well 
rewarded. We have made progress in a progressive court of a progressive 
state. The doctrine which the writer has contended for for years and which 


courts have heretofore totally ignored, ‘that the employer before he can 
obtain a labor injunction should be compelled to show in a court of equity 
that he is in court with clean economic hands,” has now for the first time 
received mention in the majority opinion and approval in the minority 
opinion. 

After many years of effort, Labor has at last broken judicial ground for 
the contention that the employer must come into court with clean hands 


economically before he will be given consideration. Though this contract 
has by the majority of the court been held not economically unclean, the 
doctrine of economic clean hands has now judicial recognition. 

Patience has at least some reward. 

United labor will be Labor united when it shall have ‘Captured the 
Courts.” 


were parties to said contracts unjust, harsh, and 
inequitable demands not only to strengthen ?the 
control of the said Milwaukee Typographical 
Union No. 23 over the businesses of said employing | 
printers, but also which would result in an increase 


(*1) 

“OPEN SHOP” CONTRACT COVERING COM- 
POSING ROOMS OF MILWAUKEE 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS 


‘WHEREAS, The parties hereto are all employing 
printers of the county of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 

WHEREAS, The contracts which some of the 
undersigned had with the Milwaukee Typographical 
Union No. 23 expired on June 30, 1921, and 

WHEREAS, Said contracts which covered the 
composing departments of such of the undersigned 
as were parties to said contract provided among 
other things that the composing rooms should be 
run on a closed shop basis, and 

WHEREAS, Said Milwaukee Typographical Union 
No. 23 has made upon such employing printers as 


in the cost of production, and 

WHEREAS, Said parties believe that the only 
true American principle on which said composing 
department should be conducted is that there 
shall be equal opportunities for all, that the worker 
is worthy his hire, and should have a wage com- 
mensurate with his efficiency and ability to perform 
the services required of him and that the present 
era of liquidation and readjustments demands the 
best efforts of all business men and employes rather 
than a shortening of the working day and resulting 
higher wages, and 
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WHEREAS, The parties severally desire that each 
should stand upon a hasis of equal opportunities, 

with all the other parties hereto in their efforts 
to secure or retain employes or to secure trade or 
to conduct their business affairs and that in said 
efforts none of the parties hereto should be pre- 
ferred over the other parties or discriminated 
against by any of the parties hereto, or by organized 
labor, and 

WuerEAS, The parties hereto recognize the 
practices and power of unfair labor unions in 
destroying the trade and business of employers 
who do not accept their dictation as to the conduct 
of business through unfair methods of competition, 

boycotting, picketing, intimidation, and general 
interference with the legitimate conduct of the 
employers’ business, and 

WHEREAS, The parties hereto hethena that such 
unfair labor unions will be powerless to injure 
any of them if they stand as a unit against unfair 
methods but without prejudice or discrimination 
against the just demands of the wage earners, and 

WueEreas, If any of the parties should through 
selfish interest or fear of coercion yield to the 
unfair demands of organized labor unions the 
entire power of organized labor might turn its 
destructive forces against the other parties hereto, 

Now therefore, The parties hereto, in considera- 
tion of the premises and recitals hereinbefore set 
forth, and of the mutual covenants hereinafter 
contained, agree together as follows: 

1. During the term of this agreement, none of the 
parties hereto will enter into any agreement, contract, 
arrangement, or undertaking, directly or indirectly, 
with the Milwaukee Typographical Union No. 23 
or any other labor organization or labor union of 
compositors unless such agreement, contract, 
arrangements or undertaking is concurred in and 
has the sanction of all the parties hereto, and they 
will not commence or engage in any negotiations 
relative thereto immediately or at any time in the 
future, but during such period said parties will 
strictly adhere to the intent and purposes of this 
agreement and do nothing inconsistent therewith 
n the operation of their said business or in their 
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dealings with said labor union or other labor 
organizations as described. 

2. Since the damages for violation of this agree- 
ment are uncertain and incapable of exact estimate 
and are not susceptible of proof or definite ascer- 
tainment it is agreed that any party violating said 
agreement shall pay five per cent (5%) of the 
amount of its mechanical payroll for the year 
1920, as liquidated damages, said liquidated 
damages to be distributed to the other remaining 
parties who have not violated said agreement in 
such proportion as five per cent (5%) of their 
respective mechanical payrolls for 1920 bears 
to the total mechanical payroll of all of the remain- 
ing parties who have not violated the said agreement. 

3. Since the liquidated damages herein specified 
will not constitute adequate damages for the 
breach of said agreement and the injury to any 
of the parties of said agreement by reason of said 
breach is uncertain, irreparable, and continuing, 
it is agreed that in addition thereto an injunction 
may issue from any court of competent jurisdiction 
against any actual or threatened breach of said 
agreement or the operation of business contrary to 
its terms upon the application of any or all of the 
remaining parties who have not violated said 
agreement. 

4. A breach of this agreement by any of the 
parties thereto will not release the 
parties as against each other, but if said agreement 
shall be breached by twenty-five (25) or more 
parties, any remaining party thereto may declare 
the agreement cancelled on ten (10) days’ notice 
to the other remaining parties thereto. 

This agreement can be terminated by any of the 
parties to it as to such party by 90 days’ written 
notice of such determination to each other party 
to the agreement after one year from this date. 

This agreement shall bind the heirs, executors, 
administrators, successors, and assigns of the 
parties. 

In Witness Whereof, ail parties hereto have 
placed their hands and seals at the city and 
county of Milwaukee on this ninth day of August, 
1921. 

(Signed by all Employing Printers.) 





As an individual the working man is just as helpless as a sapling in a tempest. 


He 


may say that he intends to work for whom he pleases and for as many hours as he pleases, 
and he may feel that he has the moral right to do so, but he has not. 

And then, again, he should know as he will, sooner or later, perhaps when it is too 
late, that he must ask his employer for leave to work for what he chooses to pay and for 


as many hours as he desires. 


Organized labor has been able through united action and collective bargaining; to 


shorten the workday, raise wages, and in many ways improve the conditions of the workers; 
it has prevented reduction in their pay; it has made homes better; it has secured better 
clothes, better food, more comforts, and has made the shop, factory and mine a better 
place in which to work. 

Organized labor has been the fighting force in State Legislatures and in Congress 
not only for labor, but for all men; it has compelled the passage of laws to protect the 
health of the workers; to take children from the mill and factory, and place them in school; 
to limit the hours of labor for women and fix the wages above a living wage; to prevent the 
loss of lives and limbs; and to compel payment for injuries. 





Gary and His Twelve-Hour Day 


RGANIZED labor has long charged Judge Gary and his fellow steel 
magnates with misrepresenting the facts as to the twelve-hour day 
and working conditions in the steel industry. 

Despite overwhelming evidence to the contrary, the Lords of Steel 
have protested that they told the truth and nothing but the truth regarding 
conditions in the steel mills. : 

Investigation after investigation of the steel industry undertaken by 
independent agencies has exposed the evil of the twelve-hour workday 
and the virtual slavery that rules in the steel hells. Yet still Gary et al., 
with consummate “nerve,” have gone on asserting that fortunate indeed is 
the man who is privileged to spend his days producing steel. 

Now comes additional evidence that Gary has not been telling the 
truth. It was obtained by Ralph F. Armstrong, a representative of the 
Chicago Daily Tribune and the New York Daily News, affiliated news- 
papers which have not established reputations as warm friends of labor. 
It is presumed, therefore, that they would not have published Mr. Arm- 
strong’s report unless they had been convinced beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that what he said was true in every respect. 

Mr. Armstrong didn’t take anybody’s word for conditions in the steel 
mills. He obtained the facts at first hand by working as a laborer in the 
Steel Corporation’s mills at Homestead, Pa., after Judge Gary had refused 
to permit the Daily News to investigate conditions in the steel mills. Judge 


Gary did not state why he refused to permit the investigation but it is a fair 
assumption that he refused because he knew that he had something to hide. 
Those whose businesses are run under fair and humane policies are usually 
not adverse to publicity. 


Demolishes Gary’s Claims 
Following after the Interchurch report, the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies’ report and other exposures of steel’s iniquities, the results 
of Mr. Armstrong’s investigation comes with a cumulative effect that 
completely demolishes the claims of Gary. This is what Mr. Armstrong 
found: 
1. That Mr. Gary has misrepresented the twelve-hour day and 
other labor conditions. 
2. That the workmen want conditions changed, but are powerless 
to protest and hold their jobs. 
3. That the seven-day week has not been abolished. 
4, That the “corporation with a soul” has a soul of production only. 
5. That the corporation is enticing, under false pretences, colored 
laborers from the south to work in its mills. 
6. That the corporation controls town governments and police 
forces. . 
7. That vice is widespread in the labor settlement at Homestead. 


Steel workmen, Mr. Armstrong says, don’t waste words in characterizing 
(638) 
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Gary’s defense of the twelve-hour day. They call it “Judge Gary’s bunk.” 
Mr. Armstrong adds: 

“Their attitude has been concealed from the public previously because 
any man caught talking to an investigator outside a steel plant will be dis- 
charged and because Mr. Gary has refused to permit investigators inside his 


plant. 
Spreads False Information 


“The workmen believe, and I agree with them to a large extent, that 
Mr. Gary and his propagandists have spread in the public mind false in- 
formation in three particular counts: 

“1. That twelve-hour workmen have easy jobs with much leisure 
each day. 

“2. That ‘the workmen as a rule prefer the longer hours be- 
cause it permits additional compensation.’ 

“3. That the seven-day week has been abolished.” 


Mr. Armstrong first takes up the ridiculous assertion that the twelve- 
hour workmen revel in “‘easy jobs,” their life being painted in such glowing 
colors by steel’s apologists as to lead the public to believe they toil little 
harder than does a hostess at an afternoon tea or a man who sits behind a 
roll-top desk and concentrates on the task of looking wise. In a few vivid 
paragraphs he describes the “happy life” of the twelve-hour worker, in words 
and phrases that throw an all-revealing light on the “easy job” lie. He writes: 


“The work of most of the twelve-hour men requires them to stand in front 
of the open doors of furnaces in a blasting heat a great part of the time 
and behind the furnaces in almost the same heat when the furnaces are 
being tapped. 

“‘ They are classed as first helpers, earning 90 cents to $1 an hour; second 
helpers, at 60 to 70 cents an hour, and third helpers, at 50 to 60 cents an 
hour, according to tonnage produced. 

“The third helper, cinder pitman, has many duties in common with the 
first and second helpers. His furnace, about fifty feet long, twenty feet 
wide, and ten feet high, contains seventy-five tons or more of boiling steel. 


Faces Furnace’s Blast 


‘For long minutes at frequent intervals during the day or night he 
stands in the terrific blast of the open door and shovels a sandlike substance 
called dolemite into the fire. The dolemite must reach the back and side 
walls, which it protects. As his shovel unloads in the door he whips it high to 
protect his face. His shirt scorches, his face and hands burn. 

“He stands in the same blast to ‘work the heat’ on the cool end of a 
heavy steel rod. Four to six of the men push this in and out of the furnace, 
as if to stir the metal, as they would operate a ramrod. This operation may 
be required ten times in a shift. The same men stand in the blast again to 
work the ‘rabble,’ another rod instrument, in working holes as they appear 
in the furnace bottom. 

‘*He stands at the bottom of the cinder pit and shovels or throws out 
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brickbats and other materials. He helps rake out tapping holes, one of the 
hottest jobs in industry. 

“When the furnace is tapped the man must run to the big sunken ladle 
and throw into it bags of coal or shovel in silicate. The boiling steel splashes. 
He escapes injury by running. He escapes injury throughout the twelve 
hours by running from something—from cranes, dummy locomotives, pouring 
ladles, exploding cinder heaps. 

“His leisure is that of a football player between quarters. Sometimes, 
expecially at night, his intervals are long. At other times, frequently in this 
busy season, he gets only sufficient rest to remain erect.” 


Men Don’t Like Long Day 


Mr. Armstrong next riddles the astounding claim that the steel workers, 
‘as a rule,” are madly in love with the twelve-hour day because “it permits 
additional compensation.’’ Common sense tells us that men don’t love the 
twelve-hour day, and it would seem to be unnecessary to produce proof. 
But Mr. Armstrong goes ahead and quotes the steel workers themselves for 
the benefit of those doubting Thomases who don’t believe anything until 
they are “shown.” He says: 

“The workmen do not want the twelve-hour shift. They want to work 
eight hours. They are willing to accept pay for eight hours. 

“One hundred twelve-hour laborers, choseh at random, declared this 
attitude. The voice of ‘Johnson,’ second helper, is that of them all. Let 
him testify: 

Said the reporter: ‘You have an easy job at the furnaces, they say?’ 

“**Johnson’: ‘That’s Judge Gary’s bunk. Haven’t you been here long 
enough?’ 

“The Reporter: ‘Judge Gary says you men like to work twelve hours 
and get more money.’ 

“**Tohnson’: ‘Judge Gary’s not telling the truth. Men in other mills are 
making as much working eight hours as we are in twelve. Give me the 
eight hour; I'll take a chance at getting raised. 

““*He had us working here for twelve hours for $1.40 a day once. It’s 
been his dream ever since. Only now he can’t get in enough workers.’ 

‘Johnson’, said further: ‘Don’t give out my name! I’m a workingman 
with a wife and children. I’d be fired. I can’t leave Homestead. I might 
not get another job anywhere in the steel business. It’s all I know.’ 

‘‘Thereupon ‘Johnson’ turned shoulders to the reporter and told other 
workmen to be careful of what they said to him.” 


Seven-Day Week Not Abolished 


Having disposed of the ‘workmen-prefer-the-twelve-hour day” hokem, 
Mr. Armstrong takes up the assertion that the seven day week has been 
abolished. He takes issue flatly with Judge Gary, showing that hundreds 
of men are working Sundays in the Homestead mills. He says that the 
Homestead workers declare that Gary was not telling the truth when he 
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told the general secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance that the seven-day week 
had been ended immediately after the armistice. He says: 

“In the rolling mills at Homestead, six weeks ago, the boss, on orders 
apparently of Supt. John S. Oursler, told all the men to work Sunday- 
All did so except one man. He was suspended without pay for ten days* 
The man had worked six previous days and had been with the plant twelve 
years. The boss told him, he says, that he was a good worker, but a bad 
influence. 


Two Other Instances 


“At the table of a boarding house in Homestead on two Sundays, June 10 
and 17, three of five laborers went to work on those days, or so claimed, in 
the Howard Axle works of the United States Steel Corporation. These men 
also had worked six other days that week. They did not want Sunday 
work, they said, but would be fired if they refused. 

“You can see hundreds of laborers working in Mr. Gary’s mills on Sunday 
by walking along the plants. 

“The same situation exists regarding other overtime work. Hundreds 
of the 11,000 Homestead employes who are not on the twelve-hour shifts are 
being required to remain an hour or two hours overtime at night. This is 
not accounted for in Mr. Gary’s statement to President Harding that the 
twelve-hour men have been reduced 14 per cent. 

“Overtime pay is at the same rate as regular pay, no greater. 

“I was required to work two nights overtime, missing my supper at the 
boarding house and paying more for it at a restaurant than I earned.” 


Exposes Trust’s “Soul” 


Next Mr. Armstrong takes up the Steel Corporation's well-advertised 
claim that it is “a corporation with a soul” and expresses the opinion, backed 
by some illuminating facts, that the only soul the corporation has is a soul 
for production. He shows that the corporation is so solicitous of its profits 
that it neglects to spend money for the most elementary sanitary needs of 
its privately-owned towns and that in addition it is guilty of the meanest 
kind of petty profiteering in the sale of cigarettes. He declares: 

“Investigation convinces one that the steel corporation is one of produc- 
tion only. 

‘Walk up Ravine Avenue, Munhall, a few blocks from the mill entrance. 
See the home of the twelve-hour workers all fronting on an open sewer. The 
workers’ wives are throwing slop into the sewer. 

“Their children are playing in the sewer. Their chickens and ducks feed 
in the sewer. The steel corporation controls the borough, its government 
and police, and is directly responsible for conditions. 

“The corporation has a realty company at Homestead which helps the 
workers buy their own homes after they put up $2,000 cash or more. This, 
the men claim, is an anti-strike scheme. The mill has a cafeteria and lunch- 
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room where food is sold at prices as high as outside the plant. It sells for 
15 cents a package of cigarettes retailing outside for 12} cents. 


Misses Ten Minutes; Docked Sixty 


“Signs through the factory read, ‘Work with us, not for us.’ Ten minutes 
late one morning, I was put to work immediately and docked a full hour’s pay. 

‘Sixteen year old boys are being worked fourteen hours at night at 
Homestead handling levers to open the furnace doors. 

“The attitude of Gary’s workers is summed up by Williams, the ma- 
chinist. He has been there many years. He lost home and other property 
in the strike. He belongs to a union, but conceals his card, lest he be fired. 

‘This corporation spends money all the time to advertise its soul,” he said. 
“Every time you pick up a newspaper you read about the great things it’s 
doing for us. They pay writers to write books, politicans to make speeches; 
agents to bring-in colored men and Mexicans. 

“They totally ignore the fact that we men are good Americans. They 
ignore the fact that we want to live, that we have wives and children. If we 
dare protest low wages or twelve-hour shifts, we are fired. When we struck 
we were accused of trying to destroy the government.” 

Another vivid sidelight on the ‘‘soul” of the Steel Corporation is afforded 
by Mr. Armstrong’s account of how the corporation is enticing colored 
workers from the south to its mills by promises of easy, pleasant, and well- 
paying jobs. So highly colored are the descriptions given by the corporation’s 
employment agents, that the negroes believe they are going to a Heaven on 
Earth, where there is a maximum of pay and a minimum of hard work. 


How the Negroes Are Fooled 


What they experience when they reach the steel hells is told as follows 
by Mr. Armstrong: 

“Employment agents throughout the south, capitalizing the claims that 
work in mills of the United States Steel Corporation is easy, are persuading 
colored laborers to accept shipment to these mills. 

“Several of the thousands sent to the corporation’s works at Homestead, 
Pa., to work hard at 40 cents an hour claim they were told they would have 
‘easy, sitting down’ jobs. They were to have good pay, ideal living conditions. 

“For several weeks these men have been migrating from mill to mill of 
the corporation searching for the easy work. They have found only labor 
of the hardest nature. 

“One of the men said he had been promised a ‘two lever’ job by an agent 
of the corporation in Tennessee. All he would have to do would be to sit on 
the cushion of a crane and operate the two controlling levers, the agent said. 

‘The man, Washington, found himself helping bricklayers, in the open 
hearth department, repairing the big furances. Gas in them is at such high 
pressure that it burns through the brick walls. It is the duty of the brick- 
layers to replace bricks in these holes while the heat is on. The job is said 
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to be as hot as any in the steel business. The white hot blast pushes from 
the hole, burning, scorching, searing. 

“Washington passed bricks to the craftsmen for two days. Then he was 
sent to help two men patch a hole on top of one of the furnaces. The same 
blast was coming through the hole, but there was no escaping to fresh air, 
as when on the ground. The bricklayers had the hottest job. Washington 
stood back from the blast and handed them the bricks. 


Platform In Flames 


“Perspiration flowed from him in a steady stream. Two inch pine planks 
on which the men were standing blazed into flames. Washington came 
down and got transferred to the common labor gang. Working on this two 
days, at shoveling bricks and other objects out of a hole, he tired and lay 
down flat on his back. 

“The foreman argued, swore, and then threatened to fire him. Finally he 
took Washington to the office of Supt. John S. Oursler to effect his discharge. 
In ten minutes Washington returned and again lay down, this time unmolested: 

“The other boss wouldn’t let him fire me,” he told the reporter. “They’re 
afraid I'll tell the others back home what work here is like.” 

“Men of the machine shop declare that company officials either were 
inspired, as Washington claimed, by a desire to keep the nature of mill work 
secret or were showing favoritism to the man because of his race. ‘ 

“Tf he had been a white man he’d have gone out in a hurry,” said one. 
“They’re favoring him because they want to fill the mill with cheap labor.” 

“In several departments of the Homestead works colored laborers compose 
40 to 50 per cent of the labor forces. Most of the labor gangs are made up 
exclusively of them. They are coming and going all the time. Forty of them 
quit the day I got a job.” 

Enough has been quoted from the narrative of Mr. Armstrong to show 
how well he has demolished the pretensions of Judge Gary. A study of his 
amazing exposure suggests several comments on the Steel Trust’s claims. 


More Light on Men’s Views 


Attention has already been directed to the absurdity of the preposterous 
claim that steel workers (perhaps they are a unique race of hard-work-loving 
men, but this is to be doubted) just simply dote on the twelve-hour day: 
In addition to Mr. Armstrong’s knockout blow at this lie, additional proof 
that the twelve-hour day is not exactly popular has come from J. F. Welborn, 
President of the Colorado Iron and Fuel Company which in 1918 changed 

‘ from the twelve-hour to the eight-hour workday in its steel plant. In a letter 
telling of the success attending the change, Mr. Welborn wrote: 

“A factor of added interest is the fact that, with almost capacity opera- 
tions at our steel plant during the last few months and employing over six 
thousand men, we have experienced no shortage of labor. Our operating 
officials have frequently expressed the beliefjthat this condition is due, in 
large part at least, to adoption of the eight-hour shift.”’ 

There is no doubt that the operating officials of the Colorado Iron and 


- 
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Fuel Company are right. The company has had plenty of help because it 
no longer operates under the twelve-hour day, which anyone with a grain 
of common sense knows is bitterly hated. There is also no doubt that if the 
Steel Trust had made a similar change, it would not have even the shadow 
of an excuse for claiming there is a labor shortage, which Judge Gary solemnly 
assures the world is hampering production in the steel industry. 

It stands to reason men will not work twelve hours in a steel hell unless 
they are driven by dire necessity. If they can earn their living elsewhere by 
working a reasonable number of hours, they will give the steel mills a wide 
berth. That many are doing this is indicated by dispatches from Pittsburgh 
which say that recent immigrants are passing through the Smoky City, 
showing little inclination to stop and put in an enjoyable summer at light 
and easy work in Judge Gary’s steel “ paradise.” 

Men have no love for the twelve-hour day, Gary or anyone else notwith- 
standing. If Gary persists in asserting that steel workers are fond of the 
twelve-hour day he’s likely to gain a reputation for nerve exceeding that of 
the man who will flirt with a woman standing in a street car, while he himself 
is comfortably seated. 


That “Surplus” of Labor Bunk 


In connection with Gary’s assertion that there is'a shortage of labor, 
it is interesting to recall that when President Harding suggested to Gary 


that the twelve-hour day might be abolished ‘‘ when there is a surplus of labor 
available,” Judge Gary, with his acute legal mind, put these words in quota- 
tion marks in his response to the President and agreed with the grace of a 
born diplomat that of course the twelve-hour day will be banished when 
there is a “surplus” of labor available. j 

Judge Gary’s whole course of action leads one to believe that he thinks 
wages can be cut when there is a ‘‘surplus of labor available,”’ as the hungry 
‘surplus” clamors for jobs outside the gates of his miJls. He doubtless hopes 
that this “surplus’’ will be hastened by wide open immigration. 

Mr. Armstrong’s investigation was necessarily devoted to working con- 
ditions in the steel mills. He did not take up the question of the practicability 
of the eight-hour day in the steel industry. On this question, however, evidence 
continues to pile up that steel can live and thrive on the eight-hour day. 

Added to the testimony of the Colorado Iron and Steel Company and 
other former twelve-hour industries in the United States that they are 
operating with success under the eight-hour day, comes the information 
that almost the entire steel industry of Europe is now operated on eight-hour 
shifts. ‘The few exceptions are in countries where the industry is of very small 
importance. 

Particularly striking is the case of Great Britain, which has had the 
eight-hour day in effect since 1919. None of the men want to go back to the 
twelve-hour day and few of the employers do. 

Even more significant in its bearing on the claim that the eight-hour 
day is not practical is the fact that some great British plants voluntarily 
jntroduced the eight-hour day more than twenty-five years ago, and like a cer 
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tain celebrated product of their land, are “still going strong.” These plants 
have grown stronger and stronger with the passing years, under a policy 
which Judge Gary and his fellow steel magnates persist in solemnly con- 
tending can not succeed. 


Change Increased Production 


Not is this all of the story of British steel under the eight-hour day. 
There has actually been an increase in production. The change from the 
twelve to the eight-hour day necessitated employing more men, but it also 
was found that in the more modern plants it didn’t increase the cost of stee} 
per ton. 

Dr. H. M. Vernon of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of the 
British Government found in 1920 that open hearth steel furnace plants 
gained from 14 to 18 per cent in production when they reduced the working 
hours from twelve to eight. On the shorter shift there is less wasted time 
and greater output per man per hour. 

In most British steel plants work is ended at one o’clock Saturday after- 
noons and not resumed until Sunday night. What would the twelve-hour 
slaves of Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Gary and other steel hells say to that? 

With the eight-hour day has gone the organization of the steel workers 
and enjoyment of good relations between employer and employe. For a 
period of twenty-five years there has not been a strike or lockout in the 
British steel industry, despite the many struggles in other British industries. 
The manufacturers, through their association and the men, through their 
iron and steel trades federation, have formed the habit of dealing with each 
other and both sides find that it pays. 


Similar Results in U. S. 

From the foregoing summary of how the British steel industry has 
fared under the eight-hour day, it is evident that Britain has learned facts 
that the American steel trade has scarcely begun to appreciate in the slightest 
degree. That a beginning has been made here, however, is indicated by 
the testimony of the Colorado Iron and Steel Company, already referred to. 
The Colorado Steel and Iron is finding that the eight-hour day brings results 
similar to these obtained in Great Britain, as is indicated by the following 
quotation from a letter by President Welborn: 

“The immediate results, from the standpoint of production per man 
hour, and of labor cost per unit of output, were satisfactory, and where 
conditions have been comparable, it has been evident that we have lost 
nothing either in producing cost or output by reason of the change. 

‘Recent careful analysis of operating results between various twelve 
and eight-hour work periods have been made and show these results to be 
even more satisfactory than we had realized before. The trend of production 
per man hour, with unimportant exceptions, have been upward since the 
adoption of the eight-hour day; and in every department of our steel man- 
ufacturing operations, from blast furnace to the wire mill, our production 
per man hour is now greater than it was when all of these activities were 
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operating on the twelve-hour shift. Comparing these results of the last 
few months with periods of similar production when basic rates were ten 
per cent lower than current rates and the working time twelve hours per 
day, we find that almost without exception our labor cost per ton is lower 
than in the earlier periods. 

“Furthermore, whenever the question of change made in the length of 
the working day has come up for discussion between officials and employes’ 
representatives, satisfaction with the change has been expressed by the 
employes. It is obvious, therefore, that our change from a twelve to an eight- 
hour day was practical and has been successful.” 


Press Demands Gary Act 


Meanwhile, as one investigation after another exposes the falsity and 
hollowness of the Steel Corporation’s claims, the demand grows more in- 
sistent that Gary make good on his promise to abolish the twelve-hour day, 
not in the distant future but NOW. Influential newspapers all over the 
nation are calling on the Steel Corporation to act. The demand of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger is typical. The Ledger says: 

“The Lords of Steel have harkened and have pledged themselves to 
end the twelve-hour day inindustry. . . . Steel has made a wise decision. 

“The nation . . . will not be disposed to wait for ‘hard time’ or 
the opening of the gates of immigration to see it carried out. Steel will be 
expected to act in good faith. The 60,000 men needed can be found if Steel 
wants to find them and looks for them.” 

Even the anti-labor papers are declaring that the twelve-hour workday 
must go. Witness Munsey’s reactionary Sun, which under the heading, 
“The Doomed Twelve-Hour Day”’ points out that the change to the eight- 
hour shift can be effected without great difficulty, as many practical steel 
men have demonstrated in the most convincing way possible—by doing it. 

Only papers of the type of the Wall Street Journal attempt to defend 
the Steel Trust. The Journal makes a labored effort to show that the unions 
are not liked by the steel workers, who are alleged to be perfectly contented 
with their lot and the Journal declares the attempt to unionize the steel 
mills will result in failure. 

This Wall Street organ also sheds several large and bitter tears at the 
unhappy plight of the poor Steel Corporation stockholder, who has had to 
be content with a five per cent dividend on his stock. The Journal neglects 
to mention that the “poor’’ Steel stockholder received his five per cent 
dividend all through the long period of depression following the war, when 
thousands of steel workers were receiving a “dividend” of unemployment 
resulting in misery and hunger. It also neglects to mention that the stock- 
holder received his Steel dividend without intermission at a time when hun- 
dreds of corporations in all sections of the country were either drastically 
cutting their dividends or omitting them altogether. Furthermore, it is not 
stated that the Steel Corporation paid its dividends out of its enormous 
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surplus, as for some time the dividend was only partly earned, though this 
was not strange considering the corporation’s swollen capitalization. 


Labor Pushes Organization Drive 


The statements of the Wall Street Journal are only referred to for the 
amusement of our readers and to show the calibre of the arguments put 
forward by Steel’s apologists. Organized labor pays scant heed to the vapor- 
ings of the Journal and other pro-steel organs and is pushing its campaign 
to organize the steel workers. 

That the Steel Corporation senses the growth of organization spirit 
in the ranks of its workers, is indicated by its renewed promise to be good— 
some day. While the corporation protests its righteousness, a claim tainted 
with bluff and insincerity, the sixteen unions in the steel industry are going 
steadily ahead with their campaign. They know that the one sure way to 
end the twelve-hour day and improve working conditions in the steel mills 
is for the steel worker, through organization, to be in a position to refuse to 
remain slaves of the Steel Trust. Reports received from all the steel centers 
show that the steel workers are rapidly coming around to this view and 
executives in charge of the organization drive are confident the results will 
justify their greatest expectations. . 


P. S.—Since the above was written, Judge Gary has announced that the 
twelve-hour day will be abolished in about six weeks. Let us hope, and we 
are willing at least for the time being to believe, that Judge Gary means 
his latest “‘promise.”” Not the abolition of the twelve-hour day for one or 
two or a small group, but for all the workers in the steel industry. With the 
persistency with which labor has striven for the abolition of the cruel life- 
killing twelve-hour day, with the force of public opinion, we feel confident 
that after the twelve-hour day has actually been abolished, when the seven- 
day week shall come to an end and the steel corporation operating upon a 
maximum of an eight-hour day for all, there will be none in all the land more 
gratified at its success than Judge Gary and his associates who have, like 
adamant, stood in the way of this necessary, humane and advantageous 
change. 





Securing the Eight-Hour Workday 


The labor movement has not only advocated the shorter workday for all workers 
but it has been the only power that has been effective in securing that ideal. In the old 
days when the workers were slaves there was no limitation to the hours that they were 
required to work. The fundamental purpose of ali organized effort of the workers has 
been to reduce the hours of work and they have been successful in their efforts. In very 
few places do the workers now toil from dawn until darkness. By raising the standard 
and then realizing each successive standard for the wage-earners, hours of labor not only 
for organized workers but for unorganized workers have been reduced. Eight hours 
has been the standard for men and women but not for children, as is declared in the 
pamphlet. The A. F. of L. has done more than any other organization to secure eight 
hours for America’s workers, but it has always advocated the abolishment of all child 
labor. 

Wherever the eight-hour workday now prevails it is the result of the power exercised 
by the economic organizz ion of the workers. 

The federal eight-hot-s law was secured through the efforts of the trade unions. Even 
after that law was enacted the governmental authorities refused to enforce the law and its 
provisions were nullified by administrative and judicial interpretation. Only through the 
efforts of the economic organizations has that law been amended so as now to be effective 
and its enforcement secured. 





Organized Labor and Recreation 


By Evuceng T. Ligs 
Special Representative, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


HE fundamental purpose of organized labor, as interpreted by an 
T outsider, is to make life more worth the living’for all who toil. Working 
toward this end it constantly strives to remove barriers in the way of 
complete living and to obtain in legitimate manner the means necessary to 
its accomplishment. 

This explains its efforts on the one hand to abolish child labor, to 
obtain healthful and safe conditions of work; and, on the other, to secure an 
adequate wage and reasonable hours of labor. It also explains its partici- 
pation in movements for promoting health, education, recreation and other 
desirable and necessary things which benefit all the people. 

The gratifying endorsement by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at its February meeting of the Community Service work 
of the Playground and Recretaion Association of America and of a proposed 
program of cooperation between the two bodies, is something of an illustration 
of the last mentioned type of activity. 

Inquiry revealed to the members of the council that the Playground 
and Recreation Association is engaged in a field of work which also has as its 
great goal the more abundant life for all. 

A few facts about this organization may not be amiss. It is 17 years 
old and its purpose is, first, to awaken the public’s realization of the need 
and value of constructive recreation in the life of everyone, especially in our 
strenuous time; second, to put at the disposal of the American people its 
ideas as to the best ways of getting the most out of recreation, physically, 
mentally, esthetically, and socially and, finally, to give out of its broad 
experience direct aid in working out practical ways and means for establishing 
leisure-time activities along all lines. Mr. Hugh Frayne, A. F. of L. repre- 
sentative in New York City, is a member of its Board of Directors. 

Leisure time! These are words to conjure with in these days. Labor ' 
has won the eight-hour day which in turn has released more time for doing 
things which make for intellectual, physical, social, and esthetic enjoyment. 
It means opportunity for satisfying those legitimate inner demands for 
self-expression which the Creator has imbedded deeply inside of all of us 
human beings. It means a chance to play, to balance up from the wear 
of the day’s toil, to do something creative, to offset the deadening influence 
of the automatic machine about which Arthur Pound writes in his “Iron 
Man.” It means the possibility of a broader social experience. 

For the child play is life, creation; for the adult it is renewal of life, 
re-creation. The child deprived of ample play opportunity simply can 
not grow up normally; it is against nature to expect it to. It needs to 
stretch, bend, romp, run, climb, dig, compete with and join with others of 
its kind to achieve certain physical, social and dramatic ends. 

Now, Mr. Adult as a rule grows old too fast because he doesn’t continue 


to play. His blood stagnates, certain muscles shrivel, his liver hardens, he 
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grows sour, his spirit flags, he forgets how to laugh. What’s the use of 
living anyway, when all this happens? Is life merely existence, getting ‘and 
spending on, on through to the day when we shuffle off this mortal coil? 

It is a fact that all children, like all kittens, need direction in their 
play. Lack of it may too easily get them to the Juvenile Court. But the 
adolescent and the grownups need a lot of pointers too, to make the very 
most of this new leisure time situation. George Eliot said years ago: “It 
is as important to organize the leisure of a people as it is to organize their 
industry.” 

Youth, in this complex, nerve-straining age is all too likely in the 
search for recreation to go in the direction of least resistance and that is 
in the field of commercialized amusements, so alluring, yet in the long run, 
so unprofitable to the individual. What youth needs is the self-partici- 
' pating, not the vicarious kind of play. Sitting on the side lines watching 
the other fellow make a home run may give us excitement but it doesn’t 
stretch a single one of our own muscles. 

There are 250,000 unfortunates today in public institutions for the 
mentally sick and the number is growing. The alienists contend we are 
living too fast, that we need to slow down, do more of the mellowing kind 
of thing, have hobbies, build up physical and nervous resistance. Whole- 
some recreation, in its varied forms, offers some of the means of doing just 
this, and then there is the joy in the doing. 

Our contention is that the call of the hour is to get wide acceptance 
of the need of a recreation program as part and parcel of a general city plan 
in every community of the land. It should not be lugged in as an after- 
thought but be treated as of as much importance as streets, sewers, lighting 
and other fundamentals regarded as necessary to the welfare and happiness 
of human beings. 

The execution of such a program would mean that the leisure time of 
a community would be turned into an asset rather than allowed to become 
a liability, that health, physical and social, would be universalized and 
that citizenship would have its opportunity for enrichment. 

A recreation program of the kind we have in mind requires thought 
and expert judgment and should be based upon experience elsewhere. It 
should enlist in its execution all kinds of citizen groups and public officials. 
It should recognize the possibilities of utilization of schools, churches, club 
rooms, lodge halls and similar places. It would aim at larger provision of 
playgrounds, athletic fields and community centers, and for wider opportuni- 
ties for all the people along the lines of music, dramatics, pageantry and art. 

Now, the proposal of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
‘America is that organized labor be one of the great agencies to take up this 
project in a vigorous way throughout the country. The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor by its action in February has shown 
its sympathy with the plan. It remains for the state federations and local 
federations and councils to take the next steps. What is needed in the last 
analysis is initiative in setting the ball a-rolling in Xville, Yville, Zville 
and all the other places where nothing or little has been done already. There 
is as yet no city or town anywhere that hasa perfect community recreation 
program in operation. 

The Playground Association, with headquarters at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, is ready to go as far as possible in sending speakers to national 
and international unions, and state federation conventions, also to provide 
literature, give counsel by correspondence and furnish field service, under 
certain conditions, to aid in furthering actual local plans for formulation and 
execution of the kind of community recreation programs previously described. 

Here is a splendid means of enriching our common democracy, of making 
it more expressive, more colorful, more human, more satisfying. 
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The evils of undue and unwarranted governmental intrusion into the 

ey Co FES industrial life and activities of a free people and. 

pa get ent ot the dangerous currents of thought and activity 

given life as a consequence are revealed to ans 

astounding and remarkable degree in the report of the United States Coal! 

Commission to the President and Congress. Organized labor sensed this 

extreme danger from the inception of the proposal to create such a com- 

mission and was impelled to manifest its opposition to this commission 

because it failed to include representation of that great human element, 
the labor force and factor, embraced in the proposed survey. 

The report of the United States Coal Commission confirms the fact that 
this investigation was not designed to promote the opportunity of the 
American wage-earner to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness but that it 
was intended to create a background for the enslavement of a large group 
of industrial workers and by legal enactment to tie the miners of America 
as firmly to the black bowels of the earth as the early serfs were tied to the 
soil of the early land lords. 

Most amazing, however, is the inexcusable disregard of the Coal Com- 
mission of the recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court in 
declaring that mining can not be charged with a public interest, sufficient, 
to deprive the workers of their freedom of contract merely by a legislative 
declaration. Neither can this commission be excused by its total failure 
to embrace the grave danger that threatens all the people through the 
enormous power it is proposed should be vested in the President of the 
United States and through the proposed complete violation of the con- 
stitutional guarantees given to the several state governments to administer 
the affairs of government as they relate to personal and property rights 
of its citizens within the state. That part of the report to which we 
particularly refer is the following: 

The President of the United States should be authorized by act of Congress to 
declare that a national emergency exists whenever through failure of operators and 
miners in the anthracite industry to agree upon the terms of employment or for any 
other reason there is a suspension of mining operations, seriously interrupting the 
normal supply of anthracite fuel in interstate commerce; and to take over the operation 
of the mines and the transportation and distribution and marketing of the product, 
with full power to determine the wages to be paid to mine workers, the prices at which 
the coal shall be sold, and, subject to court review, the compensation to be paid to land 
and mine owners. 

This means practically that in the event that the miners and operators 
fail to make an agreement, no matter how unjustified the operators may be 
that the President of the United States can take over the mines, and compel 
miners to work for whatever wages some board, bureau, or commission, may 


determine. ‘The commission bases all its conclusions on the mistaken belief 
(651) 
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that the production of coal is interstate commerce. But the Supreme Court 
has decided several times that ‘‘the mining of coal is not interstate commerce.” 

It was made very clear in the Coronado Coal Company case June 5, 
1922. Ina decision May 7, 1923, in the case of a number of iron ore mining 
companies of Minnesota who had protested the payment of a state tax on 
the ground that mining if not actually a part of interstate commerce was 
so closely connected therewith that the tax was a burden and interfered 
with such commerce, the court said: 

Mining is not interstate commerce, but, like manufacturing, is' a local business 
subject to local regulations and taxation. 


It is certain that members of the commission have not read the decision 
in Kidd vs. Pearson, 128 U. S., 1, 20. The court said: 

No distinction is more popular to the common mind, or more clearly expressed in 
economic and political literature, than that between manufacturers and commerce. 
Manufacture is transformation—the fashioning of raw materials into a change of form 
for use. The functions of commerce are different. The buying and selling and the 
transportation incidental thereto constitute commerce; and the regulation of com- 
merce in the constitutional sense embraces the regulation at least of such transportation. 

The Federal Trade Commission began an investigation of the cost 

of production by certain steel companies with a view of finding out what 
could be done to reduce the cost of living. The companies refused to permit 
the Federal Trade Commission to make the investigation and filed a bill in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for an injunction to restrain 
the commission from enforcing the order requiring them to furnish monthly 
reports on the cost of production as the production of steel was not interstate 
commerce. The court held: 


It is equally well established that the mere act of production is not commerce. 


Mr. Justice Bailey of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
in the case of the Maynard Coal Company vs. Federal Trade Commission 
said: 

The defendant attempts to distinguish this case, and refers to the allegations of 
the amended answer to the fact that coal is impressed with a public interest, but the 
mere fact, if it be true, that coal is impressed with a public interest does not transfer 
the jurisdiction of its control from the states to Congress. The question is not whether 
a state may regulate the price and production of coal upon the theory that it is im- 

pressed with a public interest, but whether such power has been given to Congress, 
and I find no such power. 

The defendant seems to confuse articles shipped in commerce with instrumentalities 
of commerce. The power to reguiate the latter does not include the power to regulate 
the former. Nor does the fact that an article is necessary for the operation.of an in- 
strumentality of interstate commerce make it subject to regulation by Congress. If 
this were true, Congress would have the power to regulate the production of steel, 
necessary for the construction of locomotives; lumber, for the construction of coaches; 
rubber, for the construction of springs; food and clothing for the sustenance of the 
train crews; in fact, there is almost no article that might not be included in this manner. 


In the case of Heisler vs. Thomas Colliery Company, No. 541,November 
27, 1922, the plaintiffs contended that the tax imposed by the state of 
Pennsylvania upon anthracite coal was unconstitutional on the ground that 
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a tax was a regulation of interstate commerce. In deciding this case, the 
Supreme Court through Mr. Justice McKenna said: 


It is that the products of a state that have, or are destined to hae a market in 
other states are subjects of interstate commerce, though they have not moved from the 
place of their production or preparation. 

The reach and consequences of the contention repel its acceptance. If the pos- 
sibility, or, indeed, certainty of exportation of a product or article from a state deter- 
mines it to be in interstate commerce before the commencement of its movement from 
the state, it would seem to follow that it is in such commerce from the instant of its growth 
or production, and in the case of coals, as they lie in the ground. The result ‘would be 
curious. It would nationalize all industries, it would nationalize and withdraw from 

. state jurisdiction and deliver to federal commercial control the fruits of Califorma and 
the south, the wheat of the west and its meats, the cotton of the south, the shoes of 
Massachusetts and the woolen industries of other states at the very inception of their 
production or growth, that is, the fruits unpicked, the cotton and wheat ungathered, 
hides and flesh of cattle yet ‘‘on the hoof,” wool yet unshorn, and coal yet unmined 
because they are in varying percentages destined for and sureiy to be exported to states 
other than those of their production. 

The effect of these cases is attempted to be evaded by the assertion that the statute 
in imposing the tax when the coal “is ready for shipment or market” is a plain and inten- 
tional fraud upon the commerce clause. We can not accept the accusation as justified, 
or that the situation of the coal can be charged by it and as moving in interstate com- 
merce when it is plainly not so moving. The coal, therefore, is too definitely situated to 
be misunderstood and the cases cited to establish a different character and subjection 
need not be reviewed. 

Certainly, the members of the commission could not have read the 
decision of the Supreme Court, June 11, 1923, in which the Kansas Court 

of Industrial Relations Act was declared unconstitutional. The court 
unanimously said: 

It has never been supposed, since the adoption of the Constitution, that the business 
of the butcher, or the baker, the tailor, the woodchopper, the mining operator or the 
miner was clothed with such a public interest that the price of his product or his wages 
could be fixed by state reguiation. It is true that in the days of the early common law 
an omnipotent parliament did regulate prices and wages as it chose, and occasionally 
a colonial legislature sought to exercise the same power; but nowadays one does not 
devote one’s property or business to the public use or clothe it with a public interest 
merely because one makes commodities for, and sells to, the public in the common callings 
of which those above mentioned are imstances. . . . 

If, as in effect, contended by counsel for the state, the common callings are clothed 
with a public interest by a mere legislative declaration, which necessarily authorizes 
full and comprehensive regulation within legislative discretion, there must be a revolu- 
tion in the relation of government to general business. This will be running the public 
interest argument into the ground, to use a phrase of Mr. Justice Bradley when char- 
acterizing a similarly extreme contention. It will be impossible to reconcile such results 
with the freedom of contract and of labor secured by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


The Supreme Court declared the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
Act unconstitutional on the ground that it “curtails the right of the employer 
on the one hand and of the employe on the other to contract about his 
affairs.” It adds: 

This is part of the liberty of the individual protected by the guaranty of the due 

process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Just how the Congress can legislate to carryout the recommendation of 
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the commission to fix wages and prices is difficult to understand. In the 
women’s minimum wage decision the Supreme Court held: 


The statute now under consideration is attacked upon the ground that it authorizes 
an unconstitutional interference with the freedom of contract included within the 
guaranties of the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment. That the right to con- 
tract about one’s affairs is a part of the liberty of the individual protected by this clause, 
is settled by the decisions of this court and is no longer open to question. Within this 
liberty are contracts of employment of labor. In making such contracts, generally 
speaking, the parties have an equal right to obtain from each other the best terms they 
can as the result of private bargaining. 


To emphasize this point the court quotes Mr. Justice Harlan’s decision ' 
for the court in the Adair case in which he said: 


The right of a person to sell his labor upon such terms as he deems proper is in 
its essence the same as the right of the purchaser of labor to prescribe the conditions 
upon which he will accept such labor from the persons offering to sell. . . . In 
all such particulars the employer and employe have equality of right, and any legisla- 
tion that disturbs that equality is an arbitrary interference with the liberty of contract 
which no government can legally justify in a free land. 


As added emphasis the court quotes its decision made through Mr. 
Justice Pitney in the Coppage case as follows: 

Included in the right of personal liberty and the right of private property—par- 
taking of the nature of each—is the right to make contracts for the acquisition of property. 
Chief among such contracts is that of personal employment, by which labor and other 
services are exchanged for money or other forms of property. If this right be struck 
down or arbitrarily interferred with, there is a substantial impairment of liberty in the 
long-established constitutional sense. The right is as essential to the laborer as to the 
capitalist, to the poor as to the rich; for the vast majority of persons have no other honest 
way to begin to acquire property, save by working for money. 

An interference with this liberty so serious as that now under consideration, and 
so disturbing of equality of right, must be deemed to be arbitrary, unless it be sup- 
portable as a reasonable exercise of the police power of the state. 

The court then quotes certain laws that have been held constitutional 
such as a state statute requiring coal to be mined for payment of miners 
wages before screening, requiring the redemption in cash of store orders 
issued in payment of wages, regulating the time within which wages shall 
be paid to employes in certain specified industries and other cases of like 
import and effect, but the court adds: 

In none of the statutes thus sustained, was the liberty of employer or employe to 
fix the amount of wages the one was willing to pay and the other willing to receive 
interfered with. Their tendency and purpose was to prevent unfair and perhaps fraudu- 
lent methods in the payment of wages and in no semse can they be said to be, or to 
furnish a precedent for, wage-fixing statutes. 


The Court of Industrial Relations Act of Kansas provided that the 
manufacture and preparation of food for human consumption, of the manu- 
facture of clothing, production of any substances in common use for fuel 
were affected with the public interest. This the Supreme Court denies, 
stating that none of these ‘was clothed with such a public interest that the 
price of his product or his wages could be fixed by state regulations.” If 
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they can not be fixed by state regulation, how can they be fixed by federal 
legislation? 

The decision on the Adamson law is not a parallel case to that proposed 
to govern the anthracite industry. The Supreme Court said that the business 
of common carriers was in one aspect a public business because of the 
interest of society in its continued operation and rightful conduct, and this 
gave rise to a public right of regulation to the full extent necessary to secure 
and protect it; that it did not invade a private right of the carriers because 
their property and business were subject to the power of government, 
to insure wide relief by appropriate means; that it did not invade private 
rights of employes, since their right to demand wages and to leave employ- 
ment individually or in concert was subject to limitation by Congress. 

The annual production of anthracite coal is approximately 76,000,000 
tons, of bituminous coal approximately 600,000,000 tons. Therefore sufficient 
coal could be supplied even if the anthracite mines should close forever, 
The great hue and cry set up for government regulation of the anthracite 
coal industry is based on misinformation, or at least without thought being 
given to the decisions of the Supreme Court. We do not want to appear 
pretentious. As a layman, in discussing these decisions of the courts and 
constitutionality of procedure, the principles in which such decisions are 
involved have come to us so frequently that we venture the opinion that 
no one qualified to speak understandingly of this will dispute what we have 
quoted. We do not always believe in the justice of the Supreme Court 
decisions but we have to accept them as made. But we can not overlook 
the recommendations of the Coal Commission which appear to have been 
reached without thorough consideration of these decisions. 

Furthermore to carry out the recommendations of the commission it 
would be necessary to amend the constitution to permit compulsory labor. 
Of course Russia did not have to amend its constitution to establish com- 
pulsory labor. Simply an edict was issued. But in America it will be neces- 
sary to eliminate the 13th amendment to the constitution. Compulsory 
labor is slave labor. The commission therefore proposes that the miners in 
the anthracite region shall be subject to the whims of a governmental agency. 

The suggestion of the commission that the President of the United 
States shall under certain circumstances declare an emergency and take 
over the operation of the coal mines is certainly in contravention not only 
of the constitution but also of the normal and natural rights of our citizen- 
ship. It is true that the mining industry is most difficult to understand. 
It is also true that lawyers and men engaged in callings remote from that 
of coaj mining are not expected in a short space of time to learn all there is 
to learn of that industry. But it should be a warning to the appointing 
power that knowledge of coal mining is absolutely necessary for any one to 
serve on a commission that has such important duties to perform. The 
absence of the coal miner and coal operator on the commission may have 
been an oversight. It may have been premeditated. Nevertheless, the 
injury is done. But_the)wage workers will not under any condition give 
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up their constitutional right to cease work when their interest and the 
interest of those dependent upon them require such action, and when relief 
is denied them by any other process. 





When United States Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty went to 
Indianapolis just before President Harding made his Helena 
ce speech denying any desire to see organized labor crushed 
TRAGEDY the attorney general rung down the curtain on a long story 
and left the United Mine Workers at last free from indict- 
ments and injunctions, so far as the federal courts are concerned. 

On March 11, 1920, indictments were found against 225 union officials, 
mine owners, and mining companies, charging conspiracy under the Lever 
food control act. When, on February 25, 1921, these indictments were 
superseded by new indictments under the Sherman anti-trust law, it was 
the natural presumption that the government concluded no convictions 
could be had under the original indictments. The 1920 indictments were 
dismissed when the 1921 indictments were found. 

It is impossible to continue with the story of these indictments without 
recalling a most important fact. The war-time agreement between miners 
and mine owners had been entered into with the government, through the 
coal administration, as a third party in interest. In the face of this a con- 
spiracy was alleged. Upon expiration of the agreement the mine owners 
refused to enter into negotiations for its renewal, upon the ground that by 
so doing they might render themselves additionally liable for conspiracy. 
‘The mine owners used the indictment as an excuse and a reason for refusing 
to confer with the miners regarding the terms and conditions of work in 
the mines. Thus the indictments placed in the hands of the mine owners a 
weapon which they found it possible to use against the miners, though the 
mine owners were jointly under indictment with the miners and held equally 
responsible for the conspiracy charged in the indictments—a charge the 
full ridiculousness of which only now becomes clear to the public. 

It is now 1923 and more than two years have passed since the 1921 
indictments were brought, charging conspiracy under the Sherman law. 
It is logical to presume that the government has found that there could 
be no successful prosecution any more than there could have been under the 
original 1920 indictments. 

It is well enough torecall at this time the fact that when the Lever act 
was enacted and signed high officers of the government declared that organized 
labor could not and would not be prosecuted under that war time measure. 
Labor, having called attention to the possibility of prosecutions under certain 
sections of that emergency war measure, accepted the assurance because it 
did not wish to obstruct any war-time legislation. The assurance was 
soon found worthless. 

The indictments caused the United Mine Workers to employ counsej 
and prepare for defense in court. This had to be done. The mine workers 
could do nothing less than be prepared to go into court at any minute and 
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fight the case to a finish. The cost to the miners of America of these indict- 
ments has not heen less than $200,000. 

But the indictments are now out of the way. They have been quashed. 
Federal Judge Anderson, in whose court the indictments were found, has 
now on his docket no cases against miners. 

The mandatory injunction, issued at the time of the strike, and the 
contempt proceedings which resulted, are likewise out of the way—all 
thrown into the waste basket. 

The workers of America, however, will not soon forget that as long 
as these indictments and charges could serve any purpose as a club in the 
air ready to drop, they were kept valid. They served their purpose and 
there is no special vote of thanks due to anybody for their dismissal at this 
time. They were worthless, except for the purpose of throwing a cloud over 
the m ners’ union and forcing it to spend great sums of money in preparation 
for defense. They now could serve no further purpose and they are thrown 
out of court. Indictments usually are thrown out of court on motion of 
the p12secutor when the prosecutor finds that no conviction could be had. 
It was so found in the cases brought under the Lever act and there is no 
reason to suppose any other motive in the more recent dismissals. 

At about the time the attorney general went into Judge Anderson's 
court to dismiss the indictments he issued a “‘warning’’ that the anthracite 
miners and mine owners must come to an agreement. If the attorney 
general had found it feasible he probably would have preserved the 
Indianapolis indictments as a continued threat. 

But the Indianapolis indictments are gone and a verbal threat takes 
its place. The government has admitted that joint agreement is no crime— 
and perhaps that is the most important point to be found in the whole 
proceeding. The conspiracy charged in the indictments consisted in miners 
and mine owners agreeing jointly upon terms and conditions of mining 
work. That is now conceded to be lawful, as Labor always knew it to be 
and as other courts have long since held it to be. 

The attorney general’s present threat or “warning”’ is therefor merely 
a gesture. It is a sign of progress, however, when a gesture takes the place 
of an indictment. Even attorneys general will learn, if given time. 

It is to be hoped that there will never again be such a brazen display 
of hostility to the legitimate aims and objects of the trade union movement 
on the part of the government of the United States. 





Unrestricted immigration would mean a savage drive to cut wages, with the 
consequent danger of a lowering of American standards 
of living. This is the chief reason the American Federation 
of Labor vigorously fights letting down the bars of immi- 
gration. Organized labor believes there is no reason for 
the agitation to “liberalize” the immigration laws except the desire of such 
corporations as the United States Steel Corporation for an unlimited supply 
of so-called cheap labor. 

The Steel Corporation, which has been leading in the campaign to 
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convince the public that industry must have more immigrants, is disturbed 
by the fact that there are no vast hordes of men waiting outside the gates 
of its mills for a chance to slave 12 hours a day at lower wages than the 
corporation is now paying. 

The Steel Trust sees in unrestricted immigration the opportunity to 
cut wages and thereby increase its already swollen profits—profits so large 
that during the period of depression in the steel trade following the war it 
was able to pay its regular dividends by dipping into its huge surplus. 

The Steel Trust also believes that with unrestricted immigration it 
will be easier to maintain the 12-hour workday, which is meeting with 
such universal and deserved condemnation. A constant supply of docile 
labor, too ignorant to conceive of anything better than 12 hours of toil in a 
steel mill, would enable the Steel Trust to maintain the fiction that its 
employes love the 12-hour day. 

The Steel Trust, in common with other big employers of labor, sees 
in unrestricted immigration a weapon to beat down trade unions which 
already exist and to prevent further organization of the nation’s workers. 
It knows that a flood of millions of men from Europe, ignorant of American 
democracy and American trade unionism, would furnish a plentiful supply 
of strike-breakers to replace American citizens striving for better conditions 
and would be an ever-present menace to fair wage scales in every industry 
of the nation. 

The agitation for modifying the immigration laws is hypocrisy and 
anti-Americanism of the worst kind. If it was merely immigration that 
was wanted, the present laws permit more immigration than we have had. 

But what is desired is immigration from southern Europe, from where 
come workers less easily organized, less firm in their demands for a living 
wage, less inclined to resist oppression and arbitrary rule on the part of 
employers. 

Organized labor is interested in raising the standard of living of all our 
people who do useful work. It is opposed to any move which would, directly 
or indirectly, tend to reduce standards already established. It is opposed 
to any measure that would bring to the United States those least likely to 
become American citizens imbued with American ideals of citizenship. It 
notes that many of those who complained the loudest during the war that 
many immigrants had not absorbed Amerivan ideals are now the leaders 
in striving to bring in a new flood of men and women who for a generation 
or more might be entirely alien to American democracy and American 
government. 

To open the gates to such a rush of immigrants as is desired by the 
Steel Trust and other corporations of similar policies, would be to invite 
deliberately a menace with which we can ill afford to trifle. The American 
Federation of Labor sees this question from the standpoint of America’s 
workers and from the standpoint of American citizenship, and from both 
points of view the proposal for unrestricted immigration can only be adjudged 
as dangerous in the extreme. 

We hear of the campaign for Americanization to open the flood gates 
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of immigration; but the class of people sought by the sponsors of wide-open 
immigration is the very anthithesis of the Americanization idea. 





The adherents of the Farmer-Labor Party underwent an undesired 

experience at its convention in Chicago a few days 
pt cabagy senda’ ago. The convention call opened the door wide, not 

only for the earnest men who believe in the Farmer- 
Labor Party, but for every one who had an ax to grind or an ulterior purpose 
to serve. Many persons were there whose aims were not in the interest of 
labor or of the farmers but who were brought there through the secret and 
underground methods of the agents of Moscow in the United States. When 
men of bona fide standing come to a gathering they have a constituency 
whom they represent. But when by direction of Moscow its agents under- 
take to “capture” a gathering they know how to get a crowd, a crowd to do 
the bidding of those who bring them to the gathering. 

This situation tells the story how the Moscow soviet agents at Chicago 
undertook to swallow the Farmer-Labor Party into the capacious maw of 
the so-called Federated Farmer-Labor Party, alias the Workers’ Party, 
alias the Communists’ Party. 

The capture of the Farmer-Labor Party by the communists is another 
incident in the bolshevist campaign of working among our people for the 
overthrow of our government. The new party gets its “instructions” 
from Moscow. The tentacles of the monster, bolshevism, have reached 
into our republic. Through mercenary individuals it seeks to implant its 
detestable methods in our land. 

The American Federation of Labor builds for America. While it is 
interested in the betterment of conditions in foreign countries it stands 
unequivocally for America first. 

After the Farmer-Labor Party had issued the call for the convention 
to be held in Chicago, July 3, 1923, ‘“The Workers’ Party” sent out inde- 
pendent invitations to soviet groups with which they had secret relations 
urging them to send delegates. When the convention met the communists 
vastly overshadowed the Farmer-Labor Party representatives, and, despite 
most vigorous opposition, carried out the will of Moscow. 

In a report of the convention published in The Worker, the official organ 
of the communists, great credit was given to ‘‘delegates’”” who during the 
world war were disloyal to our country. 

Those who are anxious to form third parties may be compared to Mr. 
Ford. They have no care for history. Nevertheless, for their information 
let it be said that only six political parties have elected presidents of the 
United States and not one of these six was a third party. But there are 
quite a number of wrecks of third parties scattered along the political 
pathway of our nation. 

Of all the times for the launching of a third party the present can be 
said to be the most inopportune. The sixty-seventh congress proved its 
unworthiness, and the people, aroused by the reactionary policies of the 
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senators and representatives, voted many of them out of office. This was 
made possible by the fact that only in a few localities was there any third 
party movement. This permitted the A. F. of L. to carry on its non- 
partisan political campaign which defeated many objectionable senators 
and representatives in congress and elected many friends of Labor 
and the people. This was undoubtedly an object lesson to those who had 
previously supported the Farmer-Labor Party. Almost daily information 
is received by the A. F. of L. that organizations and individuals have found 
the A. F. of L. non-partisan political policy to be the best and that they 
would not again have anything to do with a third party movement. 

The better understanding of some of the most active, intelligent, former 
farmer-laborites and of the most influential organizations was no doubt a 
contributory reason why the real farmer-laborites were in the minority in the 
Chicago gathering and why the convention was easily captured and absorbed 
by the Moscow soviet agents. The few earnest (even if misguided) labor 
men who were in the convention were hooted when they protested against 
the platform and, for ulterior purposes, the stealing of part of the party 
name. 

Past history records that those who took part in third party campaigns 
rarely failed afterwards to regret their action. But it can be said without 
fear of contradiction that those who have supported the A. F. of L. non- 
partisan political policy have had no cause for regret at the closing of the 
campaign for anything they did to help the cause. 

The Federated Farmer-Labor Party goes before the people pteibiene 
and fileless. It is a party of scheming ‘leaders’ who in their great desire 
to sovietize our people and further the cause of the bolshevik regime of 
Russia will stop at nothing to poison the minds of those weak enough to 
listen. These same “leaders’’ have been in the forefront raising money 
in the name of the Russian people. How much of it the Russian people 
have received may never be known. 

It is good, though, that all the enemies of our republic and our American 
jabor movement should unite together so that they can be more easily 
counted. 

No American citizen, no American trade unionist, no one who loves 
our republic and the high ideals of freedom, justice, democracy, and 
humanity, can give this mongrel self-styled Federated Farmer-Labor Party 
the slightest support. 

The scheming leaders of this so-called Federated Farmer-Labor Party 
stand sponsors for the negation of all rights for which peoples for generations 
have struggled and sacrificed and which in a measure they have achieved. 
These tools, agents of ‘Lenin and Trotsky,” would, if they could, abolish 
in the United States freedom of speech, freedom of press, and freedom of 
assemblage, and would impose upon our people compulsory labor. 

We have no quarrel with the men of the Fanner-Labor Party. We 
have reason to believe that they are in earnest and that they think they are 
pursuing a rightful course. We are sure that if they devoted to the American 
Federation of Labor non-partisan political policy half the energy and service 
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that they give to the Farmer-Labor Party both they and we would be thrice 
armed for securing practical, tangible, progressive, economic, and legis- 
lative results in the interest of all the people. In addition it would save 
them a repetition of the experience through which they have so recently 
passed. In the effort of haphazard political companionship a most 
loathesome, contagious disease may be contracted. 





Two events in Europe during the past month indicate something of a reaction 
against communism and the soviet propaganda generally 
but each of these events may easily enough be inter- 
preted too optimistically. 

The British Labor Party, holding its annual conference in London, had 
before it the application of the communist party in England for affiliation. 
This application was denied after a card vote which showed 366,000 votes 
for the communists and 3,085,000 votes against them. 

Some effort was made to make it appear that the vote against affiliation 
of the communist party absolved the British Labor Party of all red tendencies 
and even of pink ones. The vote was sufficiently overwhelming to indicate, 
if taken by itself, a sweeping condemnation of communism by the British 
political labor organization. Unfortunately this action can not be considered 
alone. 

It will be remembered that in the recent congress of the Second Inter- 
national at Hamburg, the British delegation stood out against almost the 
entire congress and refused to vote for a denunciation of the soviet persecution 
of trade unionists and members of minority parties in Russia. There is no 
indication that the thirty-nine British delegates who remained silent during 
an otherwise almost unanimous vote at Hamburg were in any way criti- 
cised or censured by the recent annual conference of the British Labor 
Party in London. 

It is evident that British labor hostility to communism and soviet 
propaganda is generally confined to the home territory. It is encouraging 
that British labor should even to this degree have put itself on record in 
rejecting communism and its methods but it would be more encouraging 
and much more a sign of genuine understanding and of real consistency if 
this condemnation extended to the operations of the soviet dictatorship 
outside of the British Isles. 

The other indication of a setback for communism occurred at a meeting 
of the Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam. 

That meeting was held immediately following the love feast at Berlin 
between Secretary Edo Fimmen of the International Federation of Trades 
Unions and representatives of the bolshevik organization of Transport 
Workers at which an entente cordiale between the General Federation of 
Transport Workers and the bolshevik organization was arranged. 

Fimmen plays the dual role of Secretary of the General Federation of 
Transport Workers and Secretary of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

Following the capture of Fimmen and his transport workers’ organi- 
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zation by the diplomats of Moscow the Bureau of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions adopted the following resolution: 


The Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions, after examining the 
situation created as a result of the Berlin Conference of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, and by the publication of the provisional manifesto of this con- 
ference, a conference which was held without the knowledge of the Bureau of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and for which, therefore, the latter can 
take no responsibility, 

Considering that the resolutions of congresses can only be modified by congress 
decisions, 

Declares that only the decisions and resolutions of the Congresses of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions can determine the attitude and propaganda of 
the leaders entrusted with the secretariat of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, 

That, moreover, the action taken by the International Federation of Trade Unions 
must be in accordance with the spirit and methods of resolution of its Congresses; 
that the International Federation of Trade Unions can not be held responsible for any 
decision taken which is outside the general lines of policy laid down by the affiliated 
National Federations, as these bodies alone are competent to decide these lines of 
policy, 

That, in conformity with the London resolutions, the International Federation 
of Trade Unions is always prepared to enter into relations with the Russian trade union 
organizations, but excluding the dissident minorities of the National Federations 
affiliated with Amsterdam, and in conformity with the resolutions of the Congresses of 
Amsterdam, London, Rome, and The Hague. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions again repeats these essential 
declarations, that is to say, that it is within the framework of the regular organizations 
of each country that Labour Unity can and must be achieved, both as regards special 
actions and in respect of general action on behalf of the claims and the emancipation 
of the international proletariat. 


There is of course no desire to question the sincerity of the’bureau in 
connection with this action, but it is nevertheless necessary to call attention 
to things that must modify its importance. 

TheSecretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions, who entered 

into relations with the bolshevists, is not censured in any sense by the resolu- 
tion adopted by the bureau, he is not directed to undo that which he was a 
principal in doing and the agreement reached between the General Federation 
of Transport Workers and the bolshevik organization is in no way weakened 
or modified. The action taken by Fimmen and the inability or failure 
of the bureau to undo that action, together with the failure of the bureau 
to criticize the secretary specifically for that action, indicates that whatever 
the bureau may say in formal resolutions upon the subject, the tendency 
within the International Federation of Trade Unions to join hands with the 
bolshevists is at least not growing weaker and may easily enough be growing 
stronger. 

The whole point about the attitude of European labor toward the soviet 
dictatorship is that it is without consistency. A criticism or condemnation 
today is more than balanced by some act of friendship and support tomorrow. 

It was so in the Hamburg congress of the second international where 
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the congress voted strong condemnation of soviet intolerance and also 
voted in favor of governmental recognition of the soviet regime. 

The action of the Bureau of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the action of its secretary shows the same inconsistency. 

The action of the British Labor Party is merely an assurance that the 
British Labor Party does not want bolshevik organizations boring from within 
in England. The British Labor Party policy has frequently been one thing 
where the British Isles were concerned and another thing where the rest of 
the world was concerned. 

European labor will yet have to come to full and complete renunciation 
of the bolshevist philosophy and bolshevist tactics and ‘methods. It must 
eventually awaken from its nightmare and put its feet upon solid ground. 
The sooner the awakening the better for the welfare of the world, because 
the longer it is delayed the greater will be the destruction brought by bol- 
shevist propaganda and the greater will be the amount of reconstructive 
work to be done after the awakening. 

Consistency in itself is not necessarily a virtue. The question of right 
conduct is of prime importance. Stability of thought based upon funda- 
mental principles is essential to a progressive and constructive course. Men 
and parties are juggling with dynamite and the sociological and humani- 
tarian situation may at any time explode with disastrous consequences to 
the world. 





Great has been the outcry against the Pennsylvania Railroad because it 
eka tae has refused to abide by an order of the Railroad Labor Board 
in which the Board demanded that the road recognize 


SLEEP 
and deal with the representatives chosen by the unions 


of the workers. The railroad has piled one haughty refusal on another, 
electing to deal instead with its own hand-picked company ‘‘union” 
representatives. 

Three times has the Railroad Labor Board gone into session and 
produced vigorous condemnations of the Pennsylvania RaiJroad and each 
time the Pennsylvania Railroad has gone cooly about its way, ignoring 
the fulminations of the board. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has surely violated the orders of the board. 
It has openly flouted the Cummins-Esch Transportation Act. It has told 
the world that it intends to run its business to suit itself and that it doesn’t 
intend to deal with the unions of the workers whom it employs. 

The arrogance and autocracy of the Pennsylvania road is surely repug- 
nant to the letter and spirit of the law and repugnant also to every sense of 
fairness, decency and American democracy. It is all of a piece with the 
arrogance of Judge Gary, and of Lenine and Trotsky. 

The conduct of the Pennsylvania road apparently has been resented in 
many quarters besides the Railroad Labor Board. When President Harding 
left Washington on his Alaskan tour it is reported that he violated a long 
standing custom and went over the Baltimore and Ohio road instead of the 
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Pennsylvania as a mark of his desire to rebuke the Pennsylvania road for 
its arbitrary, undemocratic conduct. 

Much of the comment concerning the action of the Pennsylvania road 
indicates a misunderstanding of the law. The Pennsylvania can not be 
compelled to abide by the decisions of the board. There is in the law no 
provision for punishment and it is clearly recognized that the only power 
back of decisions or findings of the board is the power of public opinion or 
moral suasion. Neither of these powers avails much when a railroad elects 
to go on the rampage. The point is that the Pennsylvania is clearly within 
its legal rights and it can not be censured for violation of Jaw in this respect. 

The whole episode brings to the front in most pointed fashion the utter 
uselessness and helplessness and foolishness of the Railroad Labor Board 
which now serves little real purpose except to provide a number of good 
jobs. 

The board can not enforce decisions, which makes acceptance a matter 
of whim. If it could enforce decisions the case would be worse, because 
that would involve involuntary servitude in violation of the 14th amendment 
of the United States Constitution, and American labor is not going to tolerate 
that, no matter what may come. The one sensible thing to do with the 
Railroad Labor Board is to bundle it up carefully in two packages of equal 
size, mailing one package each to Senator Cummins and Congressman Esch: 
hoping that the package sent to Iowa may arrive in time for the corn husking 
and that the package sent to Wisconsin may arrive in time for the potato 
digging, in order that at least some slight measure of usefulness may come 
out of the ill-starred venture. 

It has all been an Alice in Blunderland adventure and tinkering with 
the law can only make matters worse. Suggestions that teeth be put in 
the law are either the fruit of desperation or ignorance and neither of these 
is a good basis for law-making. Teeth without brains mean only savagery 
and destruction. ‘The law never can be given brains and it had therefore 
better not be given teeth. 

There is only one way out and that is through a full and unreserved 
return to the practice of joint negotiation and agreement. There is no 
desirable substitute for democracy and the lawmakers of the United States 
ought to know better than to try to provide one. Governmental boards, 
courts, and commissions, if they have enforcing power, become of necessity 
coercive bodies, offering compulsion in place of the voluntary agreement 
which Labor holds forth as the fundamentally democratic instrument for 
settlement of industrial questions. 

There has been something of an era of faddism, so far as such govern- 
mental tribunals are concerned. ‘There is every indication that the fad is 
passing. The proof of utility and error is becoming overwhelming. The 
contention of Labor is proving itself true, as Labor knew it must. 

The trend of the time is away from governmental compulsion and back 
to fundamentally democratic principles in industry and there is no other 
way acceptable to Americans when they understand what is at stake. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is for the time being a blundering, roaring, 
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haughty autocracy. For the privilege of blustering and defying it is paying 
dearly, but that is its privilege, if the directors and the ‘‘ widows and orphans’”’ 
are willing. But in time error will be disclosed and extravagance will undo 
itself. Every debauch leads either to a sober morning after or a coroner’s 
inquest and. we may be sure that the Pennsylvania Railroad has no desire 
to persist to that extreme in a disease of which it may cure itself at any time- 

It avails nothing to say the railroad should obey the board. There 
can be no reason but a moral reason and it is written somewhere that cor- 
porations have no souls and, as for morals, the least said the better. General 
Atterbury doesn’t believe the fairy stories about a heaven to which all good 
little railroads will go and a purgatory to which all bad little roads will go 
and if he did it wouldn’t interest him much because heavens and purgatories 
are only for those who leave this earth. General Atterbury intends that the 
cross ties of the Pennsylvania Railroad shall be of the earth earthy for a 
long, long time to come. 

It does, however, avail something to say that the principle of democracy 
goes beyond and above any single law of the moment, that it is imbedded 
in every great principle of our national and col'ective existence and that it 
must find expression in industry as well as in political life. ‘The Pennsylvania 
road will yet come to democracy because democracy will not be denied. 
Strong unions, themselves the bedrock of the industrial democratic structure: 
will set the pace to which General Atterbury and his associates will yet 
accommodate themselves. 

But the Labor Board must be put out of the way, out of its misery and 
out of everybody else’s misery. As it stands it is ridiculous, somewhat 
fatuous, wholly worthless. With powers to compel, it would become an 
impossibly hideous monster, intolerable, hateful, and still futile because its 
very powers to impose compulsory labor would compel all free men and 
women to refuse to be compelled. Thunders from the throne don’t build 
democracy, nor do they bring peace, good will, and efficiency in industry, 
And whoever tries to thunder from the throne to Americans of whatsoever 
station is inviting to himself specific directions as to where to ‘‘get off at.” 





In all the discussion of the recent disastrous wreck of an elevated train in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one point was seldom mentioned. Much 
was said of the danger to which passengers on the Brooklyn 
elevated were exposed because of rundown equipment 
rotted wooden guard rails, etc., but little or nothing was said about the 
ever-present danger to the men who run the trains. 

Passengers who ride on unsafe elevated lines are exposed to danger 
during the short time they are on the trains. In most cases, they ride only 
twice a day, going to and returning from work. But the motormen, conduc 
tors, and others who rus the trains are exposed to that same danger eight or 
more hours every day, six and seven days a week. 

By chance a certain number of persons took the train that was wrecked 
and eight of them were killed. But it was not chance that dictated that the 
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train crew rode on that particular train. They were forced by the con- 
ditions of their employment to spend many hours on the ill-fated train and 
if it had been wrecked at any time that day, or any time any other day, 
they would have been in danger. The greatest point of danger was occupied 
not by the passengers but by the motorman, who stuck to his post at the 
front end of the first car, when the train dived to the street. By almost a 
miracle he was not killed. 

Though ever present, the menace to the lives and limbs of railway 
workers which is inherent in the very nature of their calling is not often 
stressed in the long discussions and heated arguments that follow every 
bad railroad wreck. 

Nor is much said about the danger to steamship men, miners, steel 
workers, chemical plant workers and others engaged in hazardous and 
extra-hazardous occupations. Yet this danger is ever in the consciousness 
of these workers and is a factor in their lives of which millions in safer 
occupations know next to nothing. 

This is a point that should be emphasized by organized labor at every 
opportunity. Nothing should be left undone to educate the nation as to 
the work which is being done by labor to increase safety and decrease the 
enormous toll of human lives taken by industry. Better appreciation on 
the part of the general public of the dangers to which workers in hazardous 
occupations are exposed would lead to more sympathy for every move taken 
by organized labor to lessen such peril. 

Shortening of hours, which prevents excessive fatigue, with a consequent 
lessening of vigilance and alertness, is a big factor in preventing accidents 
of all kinds, both those in which the worker alone suffers and those which 
bring disaster to others. ‘The fact that fair wages are also a factor in safety, 
by enabling the worker to put his whole attention on his work, unworried 
by anxiety for the well being of his family, should also be brought to the 
attention of the public. Last, but not least, Labor should spread informa- 
tion on what it has done and what it is doing now to gain the installation of 
safety devices. In connection with this, how the winning of better working 
conditions decreases occupational diseases can be explained. 

Organized labor is proud of what it has done to conserve human life and 
human health. As a leader in safety work, it should “tell the world’ of 
its accomplishments and strive to gain the support of society as a whole for 
its campaign. , 





Too many wage earners are inclined to ‘‘take on faith’’ what they are told 

by certain capitalists, professors, lawyers, alleged liberals, 

ite. and others who profess to be the source of all light. The 

HEAR AND Reap Wge-earner is sometimes fooled by statements which really 

mean little or nothing but which sound like inspired widsom 

when delivered in an impressive manner or expressed in words seldom used 
in common speech. 

Instead of analyzing what they hear, most people are too much like 

the keeper of a private fishing stream in England who one day found a well 

known English actor fishing in the forbidden steam. The actor was a 
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dignified and stately man, with a melodious and powerful voice. As the 
Boston Globe tells the story, the keeper asked the great man by what right 
he dared to wield the rod and line in private grounds. 

“By what right?” answered the actor in his rolling voice. “By that 
great right the vast and towering mind has o’er instinct of the vulgar kind.”’ 

The keeper stared at him for a moment, then touched his cap and said: 
“Beg pardon, sir, I didn’t know that.” 

The keeper, if he had used his head, would have speedily decided that 
the actor had given a might poor excuse for his tresspassing. But he “‘fell’”’ 
for the grand manner of the man, as do many when told “what’s what” 
by those of “vast and towering mind.” 

Remember this the next time you are told by word of mouth or by the 
printed page that wages should be reduced, that unions are wicked insti- 
tutions, that the United States should set up a Bolshevist government or 
any of the dozens of other things that are heard in the land these days. 

Use your own brains and think over what you are.told and very often 
you'll find that the ‘‘wisdom” so freely offered doesn’t mean a thing. 





It is apparent that Mr. Jason Rogers, publisher of the New York Globe 
until that newspaper was gathered in by Mr. Frank 
Munsey, did himself an injustice in the statement which 
he furnished to the Editor and Publisher and upon 
which the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST commented 


MR. MUNSEY’S 
EMPLOYES WERE 
NOT HIS PROPERTY 


in its July issue. 

* In the Editor and Publisher, Mr. Rogers expressed himself in emphatic 

condemnation of Globe employes who did not transfer themselves to Mr. 
Munsey along with the publication. What Mr. Rogers had to say in that 
statement led the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to protest against what seemed 
to: be a definite feeling that the employes belonged to the owner of the Globe 
and ought to have considered themselves sold with the newspaper. 
b. Mr. Rogers has expressed himself more specifically in a letter to the 
editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and it is a pleasure to find that the 
statement appearing in the Editor and Publisher was in reality a faulty— 
and probably hasty—presentation of views held by Mr. Rogers. It is regret- 
table that Mr. Rogers should have left himself open to such obviously 
justified criticism as that levelled at him a month ago. “I, of course, under- 
stood that your article was based on a reading of my statement in the Ediior 
and Publisher which did not give details underlying my points of criticism,” 
Mr. Rogers writes. 

Elsewhere Mr. Rogers writes, ‘My criticism in the Editor and Publisher 
article, to which you take exception, was regarding highly-paid special 
writers who notwithstanding contracts and definite agreements developed 
by me for their continued employment, broke faith and accepted offers 
from other newspapers.” 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is glad to know that Mr. Rogers does 
not hold the antiquated views indicated by the article on which comment 
was made a month ago. It is impossible to refrain from the remark, however, 
that after 40 years of experience in newspaper work, at least a part of which 
consists in accurate reporting, Mr. Rogers, in the beginning should have 
failed so lamentably in setting forth important facts as to draw upon himself 
a fire which the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in its July issue sought to make 
as hot as it believed the situation warranted. 

We aimed and still aim to do Mr. Rogers as well as every other man 
no injustice. 





An Hour With Thomas Carlyle 


By J. B. M. CuarK 
T IS important at this time of day that American labor, struggling hard to gain ground 
and know its friends, should be made aware of the noble predictions that have been 
uttered by men now dead and gone, those men who, with prophetic vision, saw the 
high destiny that awaited the toiler, and foretold in no uncertain terms the triumph that 


would ultimately crown|his efforts. 


One such was Thomas Carlyle, gruff old Scottish 


warrior, who did not mince matters in addressing the capitalists of his day, and whose 
inspiring words fired the hearts of the new generation of labor men in Britain. The message 
is for us too, that we also may be inspired and heartened in our fight. 

Listen to this from his ‘‘Gospel of Mammonism,” strangely applicable to us in this 


country here and now: 


“We for the present, with our Mammon- 
Gospel, have come to strange conclusions. 
We call it a society; and go about professing 

ly the totalest separation, isolation. Our 

lafe is not a mutual helpfulness; but rather 
under due laws-of-war, named ‘fair 

” and so forth, it is a mutual hos- 

tility. We have profoundly forgotten every- 
where that cash payment is not the sole 
relation of human beings; we think, nothing 
doubting, that IT absolves and liquidates 
all engagements of man. Verily 
Mammon-worship is a melancholy greed. 
When Cain, for his own behoof, had killed 
Abel, and was questioned, ‘where is thy 
brother?’ he too made answer, ‘Am I my 
brother's keeper?’ Did I not pay my brother 


og wages, the thing he had merited from 


“0 sumptuous merchant prince ‘ 
is there no way of ‘killing’ thy brother but 
Cain’s rude way! . . . To a deadened 
soul, seared with the brute Idolatry of Sense, 
to whom going to Hell is equivalent to not 
making money, all ‘promises,’ and moral 
duties, that can not be pleaded for in Courts 
of Requests, address themselves in vain. 
Money he can be ordered to pay, but nothing 
more. I have not heard in all Past History, 
and expect not to hear in all Future History, 
of any Society anywhere under God’s Heaven 
supporting itself on such Philosophy. The 
Universe 1s not made so; it is made otherwise 
than so.” 


Can our present-day recta and owning-class not read and understand? 


“All work,” he says again, “even cotton 
Spinning, is noble; work is alone noble; be 
that here said and asserted once more. And 
in like manner too, all dignity is painful; a 
life of ease is not for any man, nor for any 
god. The life of all gods figures itself to us as 
a Sublime Sadness—earnesiness of Infinite 
Battle against Infinite Labor. . The 
only happiness a brave man ever troubled 


himself with asking much about was happiness 
enough to get his work done. Not ‘I can't 
eat!’ but ‘I can’t work!’ that was the burden 
of all wise complaining among men. It is, 
after all, the one unhappiness of a man 
that he can not work; that he can not get his 
destiny as a man fulfilled. A man 
that can succeed in working is io me always a 
man.”’ 


And this is how he speaks of the manual laborer: 


“* How one loves to see the burly figure of 
him, this thick-skinned, seemingly opaque, 
perhaps sulky, almost stupid Man of Practice, 
pitted against some light, adroit Man of 
Theory, all equipped with clear logic, and able 
anywhere to give you Why for Wherefore! 
The adroit Man of Theory, so light of move- 
ment, clear of utterance, with his bow fullbent 
and quiver full of arrow-arguments—surely 
he will strike down the game, transfix every- 
where the heart of the matter; triumph every- 


where, as he proves that he shall and must 
do? To your astonishment, it turns out oftenest 
No. The cloudy-browed, thick-soled, opaque 
Practicality, with no logic utterance, in 
silence matnly, with here and there a low grunt 
or growl, has in him what transcends all logic- 
utterance; a Congruity with the Unuttered. 
The Speakable, which lies atop, as a superfi- 
cial film, or outer skin, is his or is not his; 
but the Doable, which reaches down to the 
World’s center, you find him there!” 


(668) 
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How aptly this describes conflicts between Capital and Labor in our own time— 
Labor accustomed to do, to handle the pick and shovel, the file and the saw, strong and 
secure in the knowledge of what it can accomplish; and pitted against it all sorts and condi- 
tions of frothy lawyers higgling over mean little points, mere speakers, logic choppers, 
tricksters, and greedy people trying to get something for nothing. There can only be one 
ultimate end to any such conflict. 

And is there nothing prophetic in this? 


“As if, in truth, there were no God of Labor; 
as if godlike Labor and brutal Mammonism 
were convertible terms. . . . Giant Labor, 
truest emblem there is of God the World- 
Worker, Demiurgus, and Eternal Maker; 
noble Labor, which is yet to be the King 
of this Earth, and sit on the highest throne— 
staggering hitherto like a blind irrational 


giant, hardly allowed to have his common 
place on the street-pavement; idle Dilettantism, 
Dead-Sea Apism crying out, ‘Down with him; 
he is dangerous’! Labor must become a seeing 
rational giant, with a SOUL in the body of 
him, and take his place on the throne of things 
—leaving his Mammonism, and several other 
adjuncts, on the lower steps of said throne.” 


How fitly, too, is his indictment of the industrial exploiter of his time, whom he 
apostrophises as ‘‘Plugson of Undershot,”” made applicable say to our own Judge Elbert H. 


Gary of Steel Trust notoriety: 

“Plugson, who has indomitably spun Cot- 
ton merely to gain thousands of pounds, I 
have to call as yet a Buccanier and Choctaw; 
till there come something better, still more 
indomitable, from him. His hundred Thou- 
sand-pound Notes, if there be nothing other, 
are to me but as the hundred Scalps in a 
Choctaw wigwam. The blind Plugson; he 


was a Captain of Indusiry, born member of 
the Ultimate genuine Aristocracy of this 


Universe, could he have known it! These 
thousand men that span and toiled round him, 
they were a regiment whom he had enlisted man 
by man; to make war on a very genuine enemy; 
Bareness of back, and disobedient Cotton- 
Fibre, which will not, unless forced to it, con- 


genuine enemy; over whom all creatures will 
wish him victory. He enlisted his thousand 
men; said to them, ‘come, brothers, let us have a 
dash at Cotton!’ They follow with cheerful 
shout; they gain such a victory over Colton 
as the Earth has to admire and clap hands 
at; but alas, it is yet only of the Buccanier 
or Choctaw sort—as good as no victoryl 
Foolish Plugson of St. Dolly Undershot; 
does he hope to become illustrious by hanging 
up the scalps in his wigwam, the hundred 
thousands at his bankers, and saying, Behold 
my scalps? Why, Plugson,even thy own host is 
allin mutiny; Cotton is conquered; but the ‘bare 
backs’—are worse covered than ever! Indomitable 
Plugson, thou must cease to be a Choctaw; thou 


sent to cover bare backs. Here is a most and others; thou thyself, if no other!” 

With a flourish of trumpets Judge Gary tells us that the total undivided surplus 
of the United States Steel Trust at December 31 last, exclusive of profits of subsidiary 
companies, was $449,000,000; that the trust had at the end of that year 214,931 employes 
who earned in said year an aggregate of $322,678,130, or an average of $1,501 each*—that 
is to say $125 per month per employe. 

Think of it! The undivided surplus of $449,000,000, greater than the aggregate 
wages of those who created it by some One Hundred and Twenty-Six Millions of* Dollars! 
And not a sign anywhere that the judge felt any shame in making the announcement! Instead 
there is a cry from the judge’ssoul against the laws restricting immigration, tempered by a 
mysterious paragraph about the appointment of certain financiers to‘‘ administer the corpora- 
tion’s' profit-sharing plan fund’”—details of both the ‘“‘plan” and the “fund” being lacking. 

Poor Plugson Gary! Conquering steel with his army in a way that steel never before 
was conquered for no nobler end than that the undivided surplus should exceed the aggre- 
gate earnings of the workers by over a Hundred Millions of Dollars! And the judge can see 
no incongruity in this, but is indeed. on occasion, discovered to be full of virtuous indigna- 
tion at the claims of his own army when they band themselves together and say to him sternly: 
“This Buccaniering must presently cease!” ‘The judge is indeed judged and found wanting. He 
might do well togo back to his Carlyle awhile. For there perchance he may find illumination. 

*Eprror’s Norg.—The average stated in the above article includes the salaries of high officials, 
superintendents, foremen and others of like positions of authority and therefore has no meaning as to 
the wages received annually by the skilled and unskilled manual laborers in the employ of the United 
States Steel Corporation.—S. G. 





Heading West 


By Cuester M. WricHr 


ought to get out of Washington and go west at least once a year. Nothing could 


Pres & HARDING has seen the wisdom of a westward trip. Every president 


be a more effective antidote for the poisons of the capital. Results of the presi- 
dential westward pilgrimage began to show up as soon as the special train crossed the 


Mississippi. River. 


By the time the president got to Idaho he had given the country a 


whole new platform and he had Senator Borah eating out of his hand. 
Those who haven't the price of a speical train for a trip west can at least go out and 
look at the sunset while they think about it. 


Why Can’t Some Other 
Statesmen Go to Helena 


HE associations and habits of the eastern 
seaboard hampered the president at the outset 
and he got away to what looked like a bad 

start. He started out from Washington with a 
bag full of speeches. He used the first one of the 
set pieces and then apparently threw away the 
whole outfit and took a fresh start. 

First, out of the stock of prepared-in-Washington 
speeches, the president took his world court lay- 
out. He backed up and turned around and gave 
the bitter-enders everything in the house. The 
reactionaries scored all over the lot in that round 
and the good people around the nation’s firesides 
just went plop! 

But after that things brightened up a good bit. 
The chief executive caught the spirit of the boom 
oil towns of Oklahoma and Texas and gave the 
administration and the Republican party credit 
for everything under the sun, including rain, sun- 
shine, and the goodness of human nature. 

Then came the boost for cooperation, the ex- 
hortation to be religious and the declaration that 
wages ought to be high and the unions should be 
allowed to live and function. 

Clearly, things went better as the train sped 
westward. If the president intended to come home 
by rail the thing might unwind itself, but he is 
coming home by water where there will be no 
speeches. The machinery will just. naturally 
have to stay wound up. 

It would be a good thing if Senator Lodge and 
a few others could take a trip to Alaska. If they 
got no further than Helena, Mont., it wou!d be 


worth the effort. 
sd -_ o 


Try Scopolamin on 
The “Lunatic Fringe” 


COPOLAMIN sounds like a bad name to 
call anybody. But it is the name of a drug 
that is working wonders. It is said to make 

people tell the truth. When some accused prison- 
ers were fed on it they found themselves unable to 
tell falsehoods. Murders and all sorts of things 
were admitted with the utmost candor. Obviously, 
scopolamin must be great stuff. 

Many suggestions offer themselves for considera- 
tion, now that a sure-fire truth-compeller has 

found. 
Instead of asking the profiteer, “Where did you 


get it?” just feed him.a spoonful of scopolamin. 

Every candidate for office, before making a speech, 
should be given scopolamin in his coffee. 

The new drug should prove invaluable in the 
prosecution of bootleggers, but perhaps too em- 
barrassing to some of the prosecutors. 

All automobile salesmen should be kept on a 
regular diet of scopolamin. 

The good old institution of diplomacy would be 
knocked higher than a kite if all diplomatic 
luncheons were begun: with scopolamin en demi 
tasse. 

The uses for such a truth-compelling dose are 
unlimited. It might even be used with surprising 
results on the “lunatic fringe’’ that makes its living 
by trying to commit assault and battery on the 
trade union movement. 

* ¢ * 


A Peace Plan At 
$100,000 Would Be Cheap 


R. EDWARD BOK, one of America’s most 
M famous immigrants, who got here long 

before the 3 per cent quota law went into 
effect and who became rich because he found out 
how to be successful as a publisher, offers $100,000 
for a practical plan that will bring peace to the 
world. 

This goes to show that anyone who has $100,000 
can get a lot of excitement out of his money. He 
can also get his name into the headlines all ovet 
the world. 


Mr. Bok undoubtedly wants permanent world 
peace. Most persons have much the same desire, 


_ but only a few of them have $100,000 with which 


to advertise the fact. If Mr. Bok could really 
coax forth a good plan for permanent world peace 
his price would be low. Peace would be a bargain. 

It might be remarked, as pertinent to the dis- 
cussion, that Woodrow Wilson thought up a pretty 
good plan some years ago. A great many nations 
agreed that the plan was good and a lot of nations 
still think it is good. Mr. Wilson didn’t get any 
prize for his plan. All he got was to get himself 
disliked by a great many people and cordially 
hated by some. Mr. Bok might do worse than 
examine that plan submitted to the world by 
Woodrow Wilson. 

There remains only this to be said: If anybody 
has a world peace plan in his sytem and has beet 
holding it back until somebody offered a prize 
for it, that bird ought to be ruled out at the start. 
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Anyhow the Judges 
Like Their Jobs 
O MATTER what Labor or the courts or 


anybody else may think of the Kansas 

Court of Industrial Relations, to use the 
fanciful name as found in the statutes of Kansas, 
the judges of that court like their jobs and they 
don’t care who knows it. 

The governor of Kansas, citing the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, which left the 
judges nothing much to do except draw their 
pay, wrote to them suggesting that they resign 
and so save the state about $40,000 a year. 

The judges wrote right back saying that they 
would do no such thing. They have the jobs and 
they are going to stick to the finish. The governor’s 
appeal for economy didn’t appeal to them at all. 
As well ask fish to come out of the water. 

The judges of the Kansas court have no desire 
to add to the problem of unemployment, which 
may be interpreted by their friends as a highly 
patriotic position. 

The situation is amusing, nevertheless. The 
Supreme Court has taken away their work. The 
governor has repeated what the court had to say. 
He has told them their room is worth more than 
their company. But they prefer to stay on the 
payroll, even though they never do another day’s 
work. Surely, these are brave men, faithful to a 
trust, fearless in drawing their pay to the end. 
As the street urchins have it, Hot Dawg! 


A Puzzle a Day 
Keeps the World Merry 


AST month in these columns there appeared 
some comment on Henry Ford and his ways. 
Some of the newspapers apparently read to 

the end of the first two or three paragraphs and 
then had their bright young men write stories about 
Labor being for Ford for president. How they 
discovered that is a puzzle, but so long as we have 
newspapers we shall have puzzles. 

; It's gates so that every time a person is caught 
in a flivver he’s accused of being for Ford for 
president. 
analysis. 

The number of Americans whose pleasure in 
life depends upon the proper functioning of a gallop- 
ing Lizzie is growing larger every day. It must be 
recorded as a fact that Henry Ford is the wizard 
who made Lizzie what she is today. If he became 
president he would have to stick around the White 
House pretty closely. He couldn’t get out to 
Detroit more than once a year—and everybody 
knows, of course, what becomes of a kitchen when 
the cook is away. And that’s nothing to what 
might become of a Lizzie mill with the wizard 
away. 

No man, as president, can keep half the people 
anywhere near satisfied. In his present capacity 
Ford bids [air to add to the joys of much more than 
half the people. Obviously the place for Henry is 
in Detroit where he can keep track of the running 
of things in our one essential industry. We can’t 
afford to allow the flivver to deteriorate. If it 
comes to the worst we can get along without a 


president. 


But the matter deserves more careful 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1923 


August 13-18, Atlanta, Ga., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 13-20, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Morrison, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 20 to 25, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 3-8, Denver, Colo., Albany Hotel, 
National Federation of Federal Employes. 

September 3-8, El Paso, Texas, National Federa- 
tion of Post office Clerks. 

September 3-8, Providence, R. I., National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 4-9, Atlanta, Ga., Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. 

September 10-14, Montreal, Canada, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 10-17, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 10-17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 


September 10-20, Los Angeles, Calif., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 

September 10-20, Oakland, Calif., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. _ 

September 10-24, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal arid Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 17-30, Denver, Colo., Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

October 1-7, Montreal, Can., Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

October 8-22, Cleveland, Ohio, Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association of North America. 


British Trade Union Congress, Plymouth, Eng- 
land, September 3. 

Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, Van- 
couver, B. C., September 10. 

American Federation of Labor, Portland, Oreg., 
October 1. 





Book Reviews 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR: by Grosvenor B. 
Clarkson 


HIS book is a personal account of the organization and the functioning 

T of the War Industries Board which was the key to war production. 

Anecdotes, personal descriptions, and hitherto unwritten history 

record in a vivid way some of the real difficulties that attended our war 

service. Many contributed to the development of the War Industries 

Board but it was the leadership of Bernard J. Baruch that put it into strategic 
command of the industrial field. 

Mr. Clarkson’s account has a significance for industrial organization 
whether for peace or war. Organization proceeded upon economic intelli- 
gence which must supercede guess if waste and other inefficiency are to be 
eliminated. Hugh Frayne, the representative of the A. F. of L. was one 
of the commissioners on the Board. An employment Management Section 
was organized: Later a Labor Priorities Section. In an interesting chapter, 
“Steel: An Epic of the World War,” in describing a difficult conference with 
steel makers occurs the following: 

At this stage Hugh Frayne made a patriotic appeal in which he pointed out what 

a disastrous effect it would have on public opinion and morale if the leaders of the 
great steel industry could not amicably agree with the government on prices, and pro- 
posed an adjournment for the purpose of “cooling off.” This appeal for harmony 
from a labor leader made a deep impression. During the recess the steel men met and 
appointed committees to deal with the prices of ore, coke, and pig iron, which the 
War Industries Board had agreed must be priced separately as steps in determining 
steel prices. 

The following paragraphs are appreciative of the value of labor war 
service: 

With Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, assigned 
to the chairmanship of the Labor Committee of the Council’s Advisory Commission, 
the great initial planner of the industrial side of the war, labor could but feel that it 
was an equal partner in the war with all other factors. Other labor leaders following 
Mr. Gompers’ lead, with but few exceptions viewed the war as a common enterprise 
of all Americans, cooperative rather than autocratic. 


Hugh Frayne, the labor member of the War Industries Board, carried into that 
body the important factor of labor representation which had been an outstanding 
feature of the Council of National Defense, of the Advisory Commission of which 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, was an efficient and 
tireless member. In passing, it should be said that, while Mr. Gompers was always 
on guard to see that the war enterprise did not become a means of oppressing labor, he 
was second to none in the breadth of his patriotic devotion and thought. He was never 
a class-champion obstructionist in the councils of the Advisory Commission. He was 
a strong believer in the scheme of close cooperation with industry and was one of the 
first to endorse the program of industrial group committees to facilitate government 
dealings with private business. 

With Mr. Gompers on the Advisory Commission and Mr. Frayne on the War 
Industries Board, there were no dealings with “‘big business” or any other kind of 
business in which labor was not consulted and represented. Labor was thus on the 
inside of the government’s economic policy, and the business of war was not conducted 


with an eye single to inanimate things and to the neglect of the human element. Frayne 
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knew labor’s point of view and how to manage it. He understood the human factor in 
production. In consequence the War Industries Board took no measures in which 
ihe labor factor was overlooked. If prices were fixed at levels which y‘elded profits 
that would stimulate production, it was always provided that labor should have a 
share. It is true that the War Labor Administration was placed in the Department 
of Labor and not in the War Industries Board, but Frayne p'ayed an indispensable 
part, for he was on the spot at the beginning of things, shaping economic policies so 
that labor problems as to supply and remuneration might be so founded that there 
would be a minimum later need of governmental adjustment. Thanks to his work 
the corrective functions of the War Labor Administration were not generally required. 
Like Gomper’, Frayne was for labor, but in the war he was for the country first 
and for groups second. He was a conciliator and moderator rather than a protagonist. 
At the same time Frayne was no colorless labor mugwump. He was of the heart of 
organized labor, and was in a sense elected to, rather than selected for, his position. 


THE BURDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by Philip Klein. An 
excellent reference book which contains a valuable account of the various 
undertakings to relieve unemployment in 1921 and 1922. Through the 
machinery set up following the President’s Unemployment Conference an 
element of coordination was brought into the work. The emphasis of the 
study is in the relief aspects of unemployment. However the social service ap- 
proach to the problem finds a common need with the industrial—employment 
statistics are basic. The best sources are indicated but it is evident that it is 
a matter that needs immediate action. 








Today we find it just as necessary to defend the faith that is within us 
that the trade union is the natural and legitimate organization of the working 
classes as at any time since their. first organization. Nor need this cause 
surprise. As a rule the trade unions have no platform of principles declaratory 
of purposes to which the flights of the imagination often soar, but which so 
frequently, but simply, appeal to the passionate, the nervous, or the senti- 
mental. The trade unions are the business organizations of the wage-earners, 
to attend to the business of the wage earners; and while the earnest, honest- 
thinking trade unionists must necessarily be sentimental, theoretical, self- 
sacrificing, and brave, these if needs be they must sink for a time in order 
that the best interests of the wage earners may be advanced. Even if but 
to gain a milestone on the thorny road of emancipation. 

The trade unions have the serious work of labor’s difficulties to deal 
with. They must contend for the toiler’s rights and against the toiler’s wrongs 
of today; to take up the gauntlet when it is thrown down to us; to throw it 
down in earnest battle to save the lives of our young and innocent children; 
to rescue them from the factories and work shops where their bones and 
sinews are freely coined into dollars of the soundest kind; to place them in 
the playground and schoolroom, to make the labor of man so remunerative 
that it will enable the bread winner to maintain his loved ones as becomes a 
man and citizen; to wrest from the profit mongers of all kinds the greatest 
monopoly on earth, the monopoly of the worker’s time; to.secure for the 
toilers, relief from the long hours of burdensome toil, and find work for 
those who can not find work at all, to fight for full enfranchisement of labor, 
not only at the polls, in the halls of legislation, but far more important 
than all these, in the factory, work shop, mill, mine, or field. 

These are some of the questions that the trade unions have daily con- 
fronting them; winning battles and securing concessions here and there, 
sometimes a struggle lost, yet ever keeping up the contest until victory is 
fully and finally achieved. No wonder that the trade unions have little 
time and care less for declarations of principles, which though high sounding 
phrases mean little, fade away and leave the workers demoralized and des- 
perate, with hopes deferred, and destroyed, indeed, too often made their 


hearts sad 
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CONVENTION CALL! 
LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF I,ABOR 
A. F. of L. Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
July 9, 1923. 
To all Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance 
of the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Forty-third Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held at the 
City Auditorium, Portland, Oreg., beginning 10 
o’clock Monday morning, October 1, 1923, and will 
continue in session from day to day until the business 
of the Convention shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on the 
following basis: From National or International 
Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 
4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three 
delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 
or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six dele- 
gates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, and so on 
and from Central Bodies and State Federations, and 
from local trade unions not having a National or 
International Union, and from Federal Labor Unions 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Conven- 
tion; and no person will be recognized as a dele- 
gate who is not a member in good standing of the 
organization he is elected to represent. 

OnLy bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN OTHER 
TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES FROM 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has been 
paid in full to August 31, 1923. 

While it is inappropriate to recount or forecast the 
important problems which lay ahead for considera- 
tion and action of the Portland convention it is not 
amiss to call attention to the following: 

Every effort must be made to abolish the ex- 
ploitation of the labor of children and to safeguard 
the child life of America; to broaden the field 
and means for the organization of the yet unor- 
ganized; to organize the wage working women and 
girls and see that their standards of life and toil 
may be commensurate with the civilization of our 
time; to organize more thoroughly the unskilled 
as well as the skilled toilers; cement more closely 
the bonds of unity and solidarity; to strive to bring 
about more effectually than ever a better day in the 
lives and homes of the toilers; to defend and main- 


tain by every honorable means in our power the right 
to organize for our common defense and advance. 
ment, for the exercise of our normal and constity. 
tional activities to protect and promote the rights 
and interests of the workers; to assert at any risk 
the equal rights before the law of all workers with 
all other citizens; to aid our fellow-workers against 
the effort to entangle the workers in the meshes 
of litigation before the courts in the several states; 
to rectify the abuse of the beneficent injunctive 
writ; to restore and make effective in our every day 
lives the principle declared in the law of our re- 
public (the Clayton law), “That the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce;” 
to arouse our fellow workers and fellow-citizens 
to the danger which threatens to curb and take 
away their guaranteed rights and freedom; to meet 
and help solve the vexatious problems of peace 
and reconstruction; to emphasize the dominating 
and determining economic character of our move- 
ment and to carry on such political action as the 
interests of labor will warrant and the trade union 
movement has directed; to withstand and overcome 
the bitter antagonism now so rampant to under- 
mine and to destroy the greatest constructive 
force in our republic, the American labor move- 
ment, for indeed, now, more than ever, “These 
are the times that try men’s souls;” these and other 
great questions of equal importance, will of neces- 
any. occupy the attention of the Portland Conven- 
ion. 

Therefore, the importance of our movemert, the 
duty of the hour and for the future demand that 
every organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Portland 
Convention, October 1, 1923. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all affiili- 
ated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL must be 
given to the delegate-elect and. the pwPLicaTE 
forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
ten days previous to the opening of the Conven- 
tion, and will report immediately upon the opening 
thereof at Portland, hence secretaries will observe 
the necessity of mailing the duplicate credentials 
of their respective delegates at the earliest possible 
moment to Washington, D. C 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor Con- 
stitution, resolutions of any character or propositions 
to change any provision of the Constitution can not 
be introduced after the second day’s session 
without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered by 
the Convention which has been decided by a previ- 
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ous Convention, except upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Council, nor will any grievance 
be considered where the parties thereto have not 
themselves previously held conference and at- 
tempted to adjust the same. 


Hotel Rates 


Reservations for accommodations may be made 
by addressing Gust. Anderson, Secretary of the 
Arrangements Committee, Labor Temple, Portland, 
Ore. It is requested that reservations be made 
through committee to avoid duplications. 

We therefore advise that you communicate with 
Secretary Anderson at once and request him to 
make reservations for your delegation. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be at 
the Multnomah Hotel. 


Railroad Rates 


Application for reduced railroad rates was filed 
with the Trans-Continental Passenger Association 
and we have been advised that the summer excur- 
sion fares will be available to the delegates, and that 
these fares are slightly in excess of one fare for the 
round trip. These tickets are on sale from May 15 
until September 30, 1923, the return limit being 
October 31, 1923. 

The officers of the Railway Employes Depart- 
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ment of the A. F. of L. have recommended to the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L., and through 
them to the delegates attending the convention, the 
fact that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad is the only through road going to Portland 
which has made a settlement with the Federated 
Shop Trades. 

If there be any further information regarding the 
Convention, or arrangements for the convenience of 
the delegates, it will be communicated in a later 
circular or through the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Fraternally yours, 

Attest: SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 

FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
JoserH F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President, 
FRANK Durry, Third Vice-President, 
Wiit1aM GREEN, Fourth Vice-President, 
T. A. Rickert, Fifth Vice-President, 
Jacos Fiscner, Sixth Vice-President, 
MATTHEW WOLL, Seventh Vice-President, 
Martin F. Ryan, Eighth Vice-President, 
DaniEL J. Tosm, Treasurer, 
Executive Councal, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first meet- 
ing of their organization. Labor and reform press 
please copy. 





The Little Home of Laughter 


By Epcar A. Gugst 
(In the St. Louis Globe-Democrat) 


The little homes of laughter can be found-on many 


a street, 

And it’s there that men and women in the bonds 
of friendship meet; 

Oh, the mansions on the highway may be handsomer 


to see, 
And the rich man’s lawn be lovely with the bloom 


of plant and tree, 
But the glory of the nation and its strength from 


day to day 
Are the little homes of laughter where the children 


romp and play. 


There are millions of them smiling underneath the 
flag at morn— 

The homes that know the bedroom where the little 
ones were born. 

The homes without pretension, very neat and clean 
inside, 

That know the scars of sorrow, and the room where 
one has died; 

It’s beneath these roofs of kindness and within these 
walls of love 

Where abices the strength and courage that shall 
keep the flag above. 


The little homes of laughter, homes the thousands 
know and keep, 

Where the mothers croon at evening as they rock 
their babes to sleep, 

And the fathers in their shirt-sleeves find some little 
task to do— 

Oh, it’s there you’ll see the glory of the old Red, 
White and Blue; 

In the little homes of laughter, standing North, 
South, East or West, 

It is there you'll see the nation at its finest and 
its best. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Flint Glass Workers 


H. H. Cook.—A new local union was organized 
at Martins Ferry, Ohio. We now have 140 local 
unions with a total membership of 7,952. The 
state of employment is good. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have seventy-four local 
unions, a total membership of 5,500. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. Our local 
union in San Francisco requested a 10 per cent 
increase in wages, but the employers refused their 
request and the local union is trying to have the 
employers consent to arbitration of their union 
agreement. The jurisdictional dispute between 
our local union of Seattle, Wash., and the engineers’ 
local union of that city has been settled by our local 
union giving up all claims to engineers working 
in the Seattle laundries. : 


National Print Cutters’ Association 


R. Heinl.—We have five local unions. For over 
eleven months now there has been a lockout at New 
Brunswick, N. J., affecting seventeen union mem- 
bers. The employers do not recognize the union. 
State of employment is good. We have in con- 
templation the amalgamation with the National 
Association of Machine Printers and Color Mixers 
of the United States. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


_ A. Jay Marsh.—There is a slight improvement 
in the state of employment. We have four local 
unions with a total membership of 167. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have now 240 local unions, 
an increase of six, with a total membership of 8,000. 
The new local unions were organized in the follow- 
ing places:} Greensburg, Pa.; Chickasha, Okla.; 
Ocean Park, N. J.; Orlando, Fla.; Norwalk, Conn., 
and Baltimore, Md. The state of employment 
is improving. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—N. M. Palmer: 

The painters received an increase in wages 
from $7.50 to $8. There is great activity in the 
building line. Afcompany union} was organized 
on the railroad but it was short-lived. There is a 


scarcity of labor in all lines: The women’s union 
label league and in fact all the local unions are work- 
ing to promote the use of union-made goods. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

The iron molders, boilermakers, carpenters, bakers 
and bakery wagon drivers, hospital nurses, culinary 
workers and buss boys in cafeterias, have received 
increases in wages. There is a much better tone all 
around in labor circles now than there was a few 
months ago. Dissatisfied with the company union, 
the longshoremen are now getting back into the 
ranks of organized labor. The union label com- 
mittee is doing good, effective work. 

Vallejo.—W. H. Depew: 

Men have been laid off at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard. Arthur Draughan, a member of the machin- 
ists’ union, was elected mayor. 


COLORADO 
Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 


Resulting from negotiations, increased wages are 
received by packing house employes, railway 


clerks, and maintenance of way emloyes. The job 
printing offices and the coal mines have laid off 


workers. There are 2,000 idle miners. The metal 
mines have hired additional men. The Moffat 
Tunnel will open soon. The shop crafts have 
secured a settlement with the Denver, Rio Grande & 
West Railroad Company. The men will not have 
to join the company union. We elected a mayor 
who will see that all ordinances pertaining to labor 
are enforced. Our label league is busy booming 
the union label, card and button. The city firemen 
and policemen secured an increase of $25 per month. 
The city employes are conducting a membership 
drive with success. The State Federation of Labor 
held a very successful convention in La Junta, 
June 4, 5, and 6. At La Junta a typographical 
union is under way. 

Greeley.—Geo. P. Brooks: 

The carpenters shave signed an agreement with 
contractors for one year with an advance of $1 
per day in wages. The men in all lines of work here 
are employed at full time. Each local in this city has 
agreed to appoint one member to assist in the work 
to promote the use of union-made goods. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—W. H. Wolverton: ; 

The Groton Iron Works have hired additional 
workers. All departments of the building trades 
received an advance in pay averaging about 12 per 
cent. 

Norwich.—Wm. H. Donahue: 

The United Metal Manufacturing Company 
has opened up a new brass foundry. Fifteen to 
twenty brass molders and helpers are employed. 
An effort is being made to organize the retail 
clerks. 
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ILLINOIS 


Litchfield—Henry D..Felix: 

Good work is being done in the interest of the 
union label. About ‘all the stores here are handling 
union-made goods. New work has opened up in the 
building trades. The American Radiator Company 
has hired additional employes. The Brown Shoe 
Company is operating about two-thirds of the time. 

Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Additional employes have been put on in all 
the building trades. The carpenters were granted 
an increase in scale from 90 cents to $1 per hour. 
The coal mines have decreased their forces. At the 
next meeting the central body will start a campaign 
to boost the union-labeled goods. Extensive 
city improvements are under way. A common 
laborers’ union was recently organized. Bricklayers’ 
Union No. 4 has settled with the contractors for 
their new scale to take effect June 20. The new 
scale ranges from $1.25 to $1.50 per hour. The 
printers are negotiating for a new scale with the 
proprietors and expect to reach an agreement before 


July. 
INDIANA 


Muncte.—Geo. A. Moore: 

The Warner gear shops and some of the foundries 
have laid off workers, while the furniture factories 
have put on more employes. There is new work 
in the building trades. The union label league 
and the executive committee of the trades council 
are on the job to increase the demand for union- 
made products. 

IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Through arbitration a wage increase has been 
granted to the city railway employes who are 
members of the union. Numerous oil filling stations 
are under construction here and more men are being 
employed in that line. There has been appropriated 
$3,000,000 for new schools and the rebuilding 
of old ones. The women’s bureau of the central body 
recently appointed six of their members to work with 
the label committee and promote the use of union- 
made goods. A bakery workers’ local union has 
recently been organized. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The railroad shopmen have been granted a small 
incréase in pay. Additional workers have been 
put on in all lines of employment. New work 
has started at the Roxany Refinery. We are 
advertising and agitating among union men, pro- 
moting the use of union-labeled products. A new 
local union of teamsters and chauffeurs has been 
organized. 

Hutchinson.—C. J. Swanger: 

New workers have been hired at the Cary salt 
mines. The building of a kindergarten and an 
addition to the courthouse is under way. The 
carpenters’ membership has increased. They have 
thirty additional members. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport.—Claude Winsby: 
Workers have been laid off in the oil fields and re- 


fineries. There is an unprecedented building boom 
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here. There is a lockout of the painters, who de- 
manded a raise from $1 to $1.124 per hour. Our 
union label league is working industriously to pro- 
mote the use of union-made goods. An attempt 
is being made to organize the telephone operators. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Wages of the common laborers have improved. 
New road work has started. The building trades 
are well employed. 

Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

Among other resolutions passed, the convention 
of the Maine State Federation of Labor adopted 
a resolution advocating the installation of fire 
sprinklers and a resolution in favor of the old-age 
pension. The plumbers’ wages have been increased. 
There has been a general increase in the building 
trades. Practically all establishments have hired 
additional help. All that is possible is being done to 
create a demand for union-made goods. The main- 
tenance of way employes have been reorganized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lowell.—Parker F. Murphy: 

A 10 per cent increase in pay, to take effect 
July 1, will be granted all employes at the U. S. 
Cartridge Company, about 900 workers in all. All 
the skilled crafts are organized and have shop 
committees in operation. The Saco-Lowell Company 
has laid off about 300 on account “ molders’ 
strike. 
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Pitisfield.—James J. Hamilton: 

It is earnestly urged that every union member, 
when he is purchasing, demand wunion-made 
products. Organization work is being done quietly 
among the metal trades. 


MICHIGAN 


Houghton.—Frank Lorenz: 

Miners and laborers are leaving the district on 
account of low wages. There is crepe on the door 
knob of copper mining in this district. 

Mount Clemens.—J. Vern Johnston: 

The strike has been on for over twelve weeks now, 
between the U. S. P. A. and the National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. The potters are striking 
to secure recognition of the union and the observance 
of the agreement. A new high school is being built. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Robert Earl: 

The painters’ scale of wages advanced from 80 
cents per hour to 90 cents; also carpenters. There 
has been a general advance in all building trades. 
General mass meetings are now held twice a month 
by the label league and assembly. The results are 
excellent. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

The carpenters and painters’ wages were raised 
from 80 cents per hour to 90 cents; electricians from 
80 cents to 874 until August 1, when their wages will 
be raised again to $1 per hour; and the lathers 
from $1 per hour to $1.12}. There is an injunction 
against the striking shoe workers. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

The union label league is having a drive to in- 
crease the use of union-labeled products. The mines 
have resumed operation and are working about one- 
half time. Construction work on road is under 
way. 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

There has been no improvement whatever except 
in the building industry. Most of the mines have 
been idle two months. Agitation is carried on to 
advance the union label. 


St. Louis.—Robert Lyons: 

The Scioto Country Club, owned by big business 
men, hired women who are inmates of the institu- 
tion for feeble-minded to do scrubbing and help in the 
kitchen. These women are worked over ten hours a 
day. On the 2ist of June the governor promised 
to investigate this condition, but up to the present 
time we have failed to hear what action has been 
taken and the women are still working at this club. 
During the miners’ strike, it is understood, men from 
the institution for feeble-minded were sent into 
Pennsylvania and used as strikebreakers. Only one 
newspaper in Calumbus published this fact. A 
union label league has just been organized. The 
culinary workers and hoisting engineers have been 


reorg: 
MONTANA 


Helena.—James Anderson: 

Considerable street work is under way. Our best 
efforts are being used to the end of promoting 
the use of uwunion-labeled products. A _ federal 
labor union has been recently organized at Boulder. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—J. M. Andersen: 

Since March 15 the building trades workers have 
received a $1 per day increase in pay. Some new 
buildings are under construction. Agitation is being 
carried on to advance the use of union-made 


goods 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Welliston.—Ed. Leonard: 

New work has started on the state highway. 
At the last meeting of the legislature, in February, 
we were successful in retaining all laws favorable to 
labor and the improvement of the mine inspection 
law. Merchants here are handling union-labeled 
goods and it is urged that all union men patronize 
these merchants. In August efforts will be made to 
organize the state 100 per cent. 


OHIO 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Nearly all the building trades and some metal 
trades have increased their forces. Road building 
and bridge work is under way. Through women’s 
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union label league there are efforts made to promote 
the use of union-labeled products. 

Martins Ferry.—W. S. Morris: 

New work has opened up at the Davies Glass 
Factory and additional employes have been hired. 
The city employes are threatening to go out on 
strike unless given a raise in wages. The Whi 
Steel Corporation workers are under the injunc- 
tion. They have been on strike for over two years. 

Youngstown.—Ernest Broemle: 

The building trades, bakery workers, street 
carmen and molders have improved conditions. 
There is at present a shortage of skilled labor. 
All mills are running full. On account of a twelve- 
hour day and insufficient wages much discontent 
exists among the mill workers. It is hoped that the 
mail carriers and clerks will receive the half-holiday 
on Saturdays in the near future. The union labor 
council refuses to oppose the old-age pension bill 
and will circulate petitions and make other efforts 
to gain the enforcement of this law. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy: 

Considerable building work has started. The 
molders at Oklahoma City have been on strike since 
June 9. Two plants and about thirty men are 
affected by this strike. Label literature is mailed 
out constantly. The president of the state fed- 
eration and the organizer were greatly instrumental 
in the organization of the office employes’ new local 
union in this city. Also, there were organized federal 
labor unions at Pauls Valley and at Poteau. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. \. Diffee: 

Union men are asking for the union label when 
they make purchases. The brickmasons are getting 
more money. There is under construction a 10- 
story bank building and all work is being done 
under union conditions. All kinds of new building 
is going on. The Southern Engine & Boiler Works 
are taking on more men. The Piggly-Wiggly 
stores have closed temporarily for the lack of orders. 

Kingsport.—L,. D. Fletcher: 

There has been no change in wages or hours 
but conditions are somewhat better. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 
There is a demand for union-labeled goods and 
quite a number of stores are handling same. 


TENNESSEE-VIRGINIA 


Bristol.—E. E. Denton: 

The paper mills and the tannery have hired 
additional workers and have increased wages 10 
per cent. The lumber plants also have increased 
their forces. A new furniture plant is now in the 
process of construction. We have reorganized about 
all our printers on one daily paper here. We are 
working to promote the use of union-made goods and 
there is a store here that handles union-labeled 


products. 
TEXAS 


Austin.—F. C. Heflin: 

The carpenters, painters, bricklayers and plaster- 
ers have received a $1 increase. The farm labor 
union is going strong. Four new local unions were 
reported at the last meeting. Also the farm labor 
political conference is being strongly organized. The 
different auxiliaries are making an earnest union 
label demand fight. 

Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

The painters’ wages have been increased $1 per 
day. They work eight hours. Additional oil field 
workers have been given employment. House 
building is under way. A new local union, affiliated 
with the central labor council, has recently been 
organized. It is gratifying to know that our efforts 
have resulted in stabilizing the membership in the 
unions in Orange. 

Port Arthur.—L. M. Johnson: 

The men are resuming their membership in the 
local unions. The Gulf Refining Company and the 
Smith Brothers’ Company have increased the wages 
of their employes. The Gulf Refining Company 
has hired about 250 additional workers. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Railroad shops have been hiring men in their car 
department. All city crafts are idle—there is no 
work. The railroad is rebuilding the machine mee 
which burned down eight years ago. There is a t 
against all organized labor by the Chamber of 
Commerce and others. 
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WASHINGTON — 


Bellingham.—C. E. Roaney: 

Wages have increased $1 per day in the building 
trades, among the carpenters, plumbers and paint- 
ers. In the saw mills, logging camps and among the 
general contracts forces have been added to. There 
is @ general increase of work in the building trades 
and in street and highway improvements. The 
culinary craft has had their wages raised back 
to the 1921 basis, which is a general increase of 20 
per cent. A building trades union has recently been 
organized. We are now organizing a builders 
helpers’ union. Some propaganda and agitation is 
being carried on, and a committee has been formed, 
to promote the use of union-made goods. 


WISCONSIN 


Ashland —J.M. O’Brien: . 

The wages of saw mill workers, common laborers 
and blast furnace workers have been increased. 
Road work has started. 

La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

Two new schools are being built. There is a 
demand for union-made goods. 

WYOMING 

Acme.—C. F. Benedict: 

The building trades were given a voluntary in- 
crease of 10 per cent. New work has opened up on 
the railroads. A new local union of civil service 
employes was organized on June 21, with forty-three 
members. A charter application has been sent in. 

Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 


let. A constant demand by the brothers for union- 
ew goods keeps increasing the choice of goods 


Rock Springs.—Perry W. Karg: 

New road work¥and}construction of buildings 
are under way. Retail Clerks’ Local Union 1164 
has been reorganized. 

CANADA, B. C, 

Vancouver.—Percy R. Bengough: 

Our label trades committee is active all the time. 
There has been slight improvement in the metal 
trades workers’ wages. The typographical employes 
and milk salesmen have improved wages and condi- 
tions also. Work on a dry dock in Burrard Inlet 
has started. On June 5 a common laborers’ union 


was 
CANADA, ONT. 

Kitchener —Frank Wieck: 

One new block is under construction; also new 
street car barns. A new local union of the uphol- 
sterers was recently organized. This is the uphol- 
sterers’ third charter. They decided to organize 
in order to dispense with the low wages they were 
receiving. There has been a little improvement in 
the building trades. The Bale Brothers, contractors, 
advertised for help in our local paper, the ad read- 
ing: “Union bricklayers only need apply.” 
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